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A \ BRIEF STATEMENT OF CERTAIN PUBLIC TRANSACTIONS 
THAT TOOK PLACE IN THE YEAR 1808, RELATIVE TO 
THE CHURCH OF GOD, DENOMINATED FREETHINKING, 
CHRISTIANS, TO DISTINGUISH THEM FROM THE UNTHINK= _ 
ING CHRISTIANS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


One murder made a _ villain, 
Millions a saint: when priests were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 


Fo the Editor of the Frceethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAvin G lately seen the Reverend John Evans’s corrected 

work, which professes to give an account of all the differ- 
ent denominations of Christians for ISEI, Llooked with eager- 
ness tosee what statement he had given of the Freethinking 
Christians, thinking it impossible but some notice, howeyer un- 
just or partialit might be, would have been taken of them, espe- 
cially as he had announced in his title page and advertisements 
the addition ofan insignificant sect called Shakers ; but, to my — 
“very great astonishment, not one word could I discover respect 
ang the Freethinking Christians. 

‘Now, Sir, as I know Mr. Ii. is in possession of the fact that 
there is such a denomination of Christians, he having seut to 
their place of meeting for a Statement, which they published of 
their persecution in the year 1808, [ think it aduty I owe to 
him, to the Freethinking Christians, and to the public at large, 
to call upon him to state his reasons for not giving an account 
of themin a book, which professes to inform us of all the differ- 
‘ent denominations .of Christians ; and if he fails to dothis, L 
conceive there isno epithet which is applicable to impostors, 
but what is most truly applicable to him. 

- I can only imagine two reasons which could operate on his 
mind ; first, that he has persuaded himself that Mr. Aspland’s 
insinuation in the Monthly Repository for 1805 is true, that they 
-are not Christians, but only a.debating club; or secondly, that _ 

_yhe knows their principles and practices are consonant to genuine 

| SGbristinatty, and that if they were once seen they could not 

gfailof being adtnired by every rational man; and of course — 
“that such men would see and despise the pr tester aft of dissenting 
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teachers. The latter.I suppose to be the true one, for I know 
that both he and his friend A. have done every thing in their ~ 
power to vilify and degrade the Freethinking Christians in pri- 
vate, while ‘in all their writings they affect to treat them with 
silent contempt. But to prevent all doubt, and to give the 
public a fair opportunity of judging and determining whether 
they are worthy of being considered a denomination of Chris- 
tians, especially ina book where Shakers and Roman Catho- 
lics -are esteemed such, I request that you will publish in 
your work the Statement which the Freethinking Christians 
published of. their principles ; a statement which | know the 
Reverend Mr. A, rg a E. have both read. 
In commenting on this statement in favor of religious liber- 
_ty, in which it Is statedthat the Dissenters were equally in- 
terested with them, Mr. A. insidiously seeks to encourage the 
civil power to go on with its persecution, by stating that the 
Dissenters do not feel any particular sympathy with one debat- 
ing society more than another—with a society that debates on 
Sunday more than one that debates on Monday—with one that 
debates theology more than one that debates politics. j 
Now, Sir, the public will have facts before them ; let them: 
judge if you are Christians ; and if you are so in their opinion, 
they will also determine whether these men are deserving of the 
same title. Your’s, &c. ‘ 
An Enemy to Imeostors. 


“4 brief Statement of certain public Transactions that have taken 
place relative tothe Church of God denominated Freethinking 
Christians, to distinguish them from the unthinking Christians 
of the present Day. — | 3 
The society of Freethinking Christians having excited so 

much attention, through the recent interference of the Bishop 

and Lord Mayor of London, we haye thought it our duty to 
lay before the public the following narrative, and also to state 
some of the principal circumstances which led to our present. 
sentiments and practice. Most ofus had formerly belonged 
to a Baptist church, but bending our minds to the examination 
of the crip hives we obeeevedl a striking difference between 
the doctrines and practices of what were called Christian 
churches, and those taught by Jesus and his apostles; and 
finding that Christianity had been wholly subverted by Po- 
pery; that every attempt to reform’ had been partial, and 
governed by party and interested motives; that the Church 
of England had formed her system on the same principle; and 
that Dissenters in general were not far removed ; we conelu- 
ded, that we would renounce all former opinidns and practicesy 
and simply go to the Scriptures to find the true principle on 
which a Christian church should be built, before we formed 
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ourselves into an organized body. In consequence of this de- 
termination, we employed ourselves one whole year in thé en- 
quiry ; and when we had discovered what appeared to us to be 
the primitive plan of church union and order, we formed our- 
selves into a church of God, determining to examine every 
doctrine with the utmost freedom, and to receive none but 
what had the sanction of Scripture and reason. _ 

_ The result of our enquiries has proved, that what is now 
called Christianity, whether in the Establishment or among 
Dissenters, isas unlike that taught by Jesus and his apostles, 
as Paganism ever was, and seemed to usas though it had been 
invented for the most corrupt purposes, or to bring Christianity 
into contempt. We saw that all had pretended to reform the 
Christian church, but none to restore it to its genuine purity ; 
we discovered that the Christian religion was simple, founded on 
the alone belief, that Jesus was raised from the dead by the 
power of God, and by it demonstrated to be a messenger of the 
Most High, the harbinger of pardon and peace to the penitent, 
and of a general resurrection to a future life; that whoever be- 

. lieved these important facts, and united himself to the church of 

God, leading a correspondent life, was a Christian; that 
Christianity had nothing to do with the anti-christian hierarchy 
of popes, archbishops, lord bishops, and priests, or with the or- 
der of men called preachers, it haying no mysteries to explain, 
or public worship and ordinances to administer ; but that it _ 
was the duty of individuals to exhort, admonish, and build up 
each other in their most holy faith; that the Christian church 
was one body, founded on the equality of its members, and that 
he who was ambitious of being the greatest, was to be the ser- 
vant (not the lord and plunderer) of all; and that whoever as- 
serted any authority over the church of God was anti-christ, 
whether in the cathedral or conventicle ; and of course that all 
the present prevailing systems, whether founded by Henry 
the Kighth, John Calvin, Martin Luther, Socinus, Arius, Ar- 
minius, George Fox, Joseph Priestley, or John Wesley, &c. 
were anti-christian (see 1 Cor. i. 12, 13, and ii. 1-7.), and 
the intoxicated children of Mystery Babylon the Great, the mo- 
ther of harlots and abominations of the earth, having drank too 

‘freely of the cup of her fornications ; we therefore thought it 
our duty to attend to the admonition so solemnly given in the 
Revelations—“ Come out from her, oh my people! that ye be 
not partakers of her sins and of her plagues.” In obedience to . 
thiscommand we have acted, in bearing our testimony against 

every anti-christian doctrine and practice ; and feeling the 
happy effects to ourselves, we earnestly invite all others to par- 
take of our benefits, and flee from the wrath to come; being 
fully convinced that the Christian religion, rightly understood | 
_ is the best giftthe Deity ever bestowed on his creature man } 
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and that it is calculated to make us wise and happy here and 
hereafter. i 

We are fully persuaded that the religion of Jesus is the reli- 
gion of the mind, in an entire devotedness to the will of God; 
that our prayers ought to be private ; for they that worship the 
Father, must worship him in spirit and in truth; we there- 
fore reject all public prayer and singing, all pulpit preaching, 
all observance of sabbaths, holydays, and outward ordinances, — 
believing them to be inventions of priestcraft and popery ; and 
calewlated to keep the multitude in ignorance, in a depen- 
dance on outward forms, to the entire neglect of the religion of 
the nind, and are absolutely forbidden by Jesus and his apos- 
tles, and contrary to the spirit of his religion. -I¢is possible 
we may yet be mistaken in many points, yet we trust our 
church is built on the foundation of the prophets and apostles, 
Jesus the Messiah being the chief corner stone ; and as virtue, 
not sentiment, is the bond of our union, and the utmost free- 
dom ofenquiry is admitted and exercised, trifling, or indeed the 
most important, mistakes, cannot be of great consequence, as 
we hope, under the favor and protection ofthe Most High God 
whom we serve, by honest perseverance, finally to attain that 
truth, which has been only rendered difficult by the rubbish 
heaped on it by its pretended friends. We are assured that. 
such dispositions and practices as we profess to exercise, must 
be matter ofrealjoy and approbation to every sincere Christian, 
and that whoever would prevent or persecute us for them, will 
shew that they are enemies to truth and Christianity (which 
exhorts. its followers to prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good), and must expose themselves to the judgments 
denounced against persecutors. : 

We conclude by observing. that though we are a small body, 
with inconsiderable talents, professing to he governed, as every 
Christian ought to be, by the laws of God, as made known by 
Jesus and his apostles (and not by kings, parliaments, popes, 
prelates, priests, or councils) in matters of religion, we stand 
forward as advocates for the Unity of the Deity against TRINI- 
TARIAN IDOLATRY, for the universality of his love, for rational 
religionand free enquiry, acknowledging Jesus ALONE as the 
head and lawgiverin the Church of God. We do not condemn 
any for differing from us, though we freely examine their sen- 
timents and practice ; but claiming the right of private judg- 
ment for ourselves, we presume not to deny it to others ; if their 
sentiments are erroneous, we pity them, and leave them to 
that God who is the only lord of conscience, and best able to 
appreciate the circumstances that tend to the rejection of, as 
well as to determine what is, truth ; we regret they do not enjoy 
the advantages which we think ee do, by having what appears | 
tousto be the truth; but have no doubt there are virtudus 
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_ characters among every religious sect, whether of Christians, 


Deists, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans; and_ believe, that 
with God, there is no respect of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and Woditin ee wcausnene is accepted of 
him ; that they will find acceptance if they have, to the best of 
their powers, endeavoureil to. know his will, but have only 
failed for want of opportunity of knowing better; for inthe 
present day, we conceive it is not he that believeth not, but he 
that with candour and sincerity, to the best of his abilities and 
opportunities, examines not, will be condemned. . 
Before we enter into a relation of the circumstances that 
have lately taken place relative to our society, which circum- 
stances are of the first importance to the dissenting interest 
of Great Britain, we deem it of consequence to state the 
ground of our actions, and to shew, that, however our senti- 
ments may differ from those of other societies, our difference 
arises solely from our principles, which are the avowed foun- 
dation from which our persecutors should act consistently, and 
establish other principles as fit ground of their persecution, than 
those they now profess ; for if they. maintain that their present 
principles are right, then every Christian society ought to pro- 
tect us, as a society of Christians, who, fearless of conse- 
quences, dare to act up to what all prefer, and believe to be the 
sole ground of a Christian’s practice, namely—'That in acts 
of outward religion, God must give the command before man 
ought to act. 7 
On this foundation, rule, or principle of action, we would 
observe+-— That the Scriptures, containing the revealed will 
of God, make, when collected, but a small book, and that the 
New Testament is by far the smallest part of it ; stillit appears. 
that notwithstanding ‘so many are appointed as teachers, te 
elucidate this small book, it remains in many respects, unin- 
telligible to Christians at large—otherwise how could there 
possibly exist in the dominions of Great Britain three opposing 
church establishments? viz. the Catholics in Canada, the 
Episcopal in England, and the Presbytery in Scotland : inde- 
pendently of almost innumerable other sects of Christians, all 
professing, in opposition to each other, to be better versed itt 
Scripture truth and doctrines, than those who differ from them. 
‘The claims of all are professedly founded on the revealed will 
of God, as expressed in the Scriptures. How then are we 
“to reconcile so many jarring “opinions, all professing to 
arise from the same accessible source, and that source admitted 


_ by ail to be truth? 


it was upon the principle we have before stated—That in 
_acts of outward religion, God must give the command, before 
man ought to*act—that the Catholic church, corrupted as it 
was from primitive Christianity, iv the days of Constantine, 
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averturned the superstitions of Paganism, by a simple demand 
to produce the revealed authority on which the Pagan rites are 
founded. They contended that religious actions, to be approy- 
ed of by God, must be appointed by him. ‘They produced the 
Scriptures as the revealed authority for their religion, and 
Paganism, which was forced into the contest, failed for want of 
evidence. Inasimilar way the reformers attacked and over- 
turned the establishments of Popery. Their reasoning was, 
“Man has not authority to act im religion when Scripture 
is silent, but he must have express-command for every reli- 
gious duty : we demand divine authority for your mass book, 
your image worship, your priesthood, your monastéries, your 
nunneries, and all the external paraphernalia of vour human and 
traditional rites ; without this authority being produced, we 
dissent from these practices, and protest against their perform- 
ance as anti-christian.”” The Protestant establishments are, 
upon the same principle, attacked by the Dissenters of every 
denomination, who demand authority for uniting the kingdoms 
of God with the kingdoms ofthis world. 'Thusit appears. that 
the Scriptures are, by common assent, allowed to be the law of 
judgment ; and not any sect hasthe least right to complain ofbe- 
tng judged by them, as long as common sense sits in judgment, 
and the law is not perverted. “ ‘To the law, and to the testimony ; 
if they speak not according to this word, it is because light is 
not in them.” Jsatah vil. 20. . : 

‘It was with a full determination to act upon this principle, 
fead us wherever it might, that we, as Christians, assembled 
at No. 58, Old Change, from the year 1798 to December last, 


holding not sentiment, but virtue, and the will of God, made _ 


known in the Scriptures, as we became acquainted with it, for 
the sole bond of our union : we met regularly every first day 
morning, from eleven till twelve, and in the evening from six 
till eight, for the purpose of “‘ proving every doctrine, that we 
might hold fast those only which were excellent ;’’ and, not- 
withstanding the freedom of our investigations, frequently in 
the presence of dissenting teachers, and’ occasionally before 
those ofthe establishnient, yetin somany years, we have not 
knowingly given offence to the civil magistrate, or been fayour- 
ed with ecclesiastical interference. About Christmas last, we 
removed from the Old Change to a room at No. 5, Cateaton 
Street, late the Paul’s Head Tavern. Courting an examina- 
tion of every'sentiment we uttered, that we might prepare the 
minds of our audience to weigh with .attention our argu- 
ments upon the important subjects on which we treated, we 


printed the following paper preparatory to taking possession of — 


our new room :— 
‘ The society of Freethinking Christians, removed from No. 
58, Old Change, to No. 5, Cateaton Street, late the Paul’s 
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Head Tavern, willdiscuss the following subjects. To commence 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 20, 1807, at six o’clock. 

1. Does the New Testament directly or indirectly sanction 
the order of men called Preachers, or are they not repugnant 
to, and subversive of, the Christian religion ? 

2. Dothe scriptures or reason sanction the beliefin an or- 
der of celestial beings, called Angels? icles 

3. Was the New Testament written by authority of Jesus, 
divine inspiration, or as a rule for Christians in all ages, and 
the means of handing down the doctrines of Christianity ? 

4. Did Jesus institute an ordinance called the Lord’s Sup- 

er? 

5. Was Baptism by water, an ordinance appointed by Jesus? 

6. Is the doctrine of a Millenium taught in the Scrip- 
tures ? ifitis, what passages evidently relate to that period ? » 

7. An inquiry into the doctrine of Necessity. : . 

8. An examination into the Authenticity of the two first 
chapters of Matthew and Luke. 

9. Is the doctrine of the Trinity sanctioned by the Scrip- 
tures ? 

10, An inquiry into the doctrine of Atonement. 

il. An inguiry into the doctrine of Original Sin. 

12. Do the Scriptures authorise us,to believe Jesus to have 
~been more than aman?’ . 

This mode.of printing the subjects is not novel amongst ei- 
ther Dissenters or Churchmen, and therefore ought not to have 
given offence, if it did: but most probably, the offence which 

-was taken, arose rather from the subjects themselves, and the 
numbers who attended to hear them examined. Whatever it 
‘might be, there was a something which appears to have ex- 
cited ecclesiastical attention ; for, shortly after we had removed 
to Cateaton Street, a gentleman, in the Bishop of London’s 
‘name, made enquiries concerning us of the proprietor of the 
‘house, and on Friday, the 5th of February, the City 
‘Marshal requested our attendance at the Mansion House ; 
‘and, on the next Day, five of the members waited on the 

Lord Mayor, and were politely honoured witha private au- 

dience. His lordship, after taking down four of their names 
and places of abode, asked, where is your clergyman? ‘lo 
which we replied, that we had none ; but met together mu- 
tually to instruct each other, ona plan not much unlike the 
Quakers, only without expecting supernatural assistance. 
“His lordship then requested to know our religious opinions. 
We answered, that this was a theological question, that would 
fome with more propriety from the bishop than from bis lord- 
ship; that we said not this from disrespect, nor from being 
shamed of our opinions; for that the Scriptures alone were 
eur guides in religion. Lis lordship said, he did not ask for 
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information, as he had our opinions in his pocket, taking out a 
letter, which enclosed the above printed list; and assured US, 
that he would not admit within his jurisdiction any religious 
meetings which held opinions contrary to the established re- 
ligion, or in unconsecrated places ; and that he should see the 
Bishop of London within an hour. We answered, if this was 
really his lordship’s determination, he must shut up every dis- 
senting meeting in London; but this would be contrary to the 
toleration act; thatas for ourselves, we did not interfere with 
the Church of England particularly, for we did notconsider 
it as a Christian church, but merely as a political mstitution ; 
and that, not having any thing to do with politics, we of course 
did not trouble ourselves about that church. That the effects 
of persecution always aided the cause of the persecuted, and 
that it could not be grateful to his lordship’s feelings to have 
his name united to those who were religious persecuturs. His 
lordship replied, that such observations would not terrify him ; 
that we should not meet again in public, but would recommend 
us to meet in private, as he must do his duty. We intreated 
his lordship not to act too precipitately, as our not meeting on the 
next day might make some disturbance, as those who attended 
us, being ignorant ofthe cause, would very naturally be muck 


disappointed, and that it was inipossible for us to get either our- — 


selves or the place certified on that day. To which Mr. Nat- 
der, the City Marshal, replied, that there was po occasion to 
license ourselves, but the place, as that act licensed the speak- 
ers. His lordship then said, we should not meet again unless 
the place was registered, which would put it out of his juris- 
diction. In answer, we requested his lordship not to consider 
our conduct personal to himself, or disrespectful to the civil 
authority, if we should act contrary to his wishes, but that 
we must do our duty, although we did not court persecution, 
and therefore should certainly meet on the next day ; that the 
fear of fine, imprisonment, or death, should not prevent our act- 
ing up to the dictates of our consciences; that ifthe tendency 
of our opinions or practices could be shewn to create disorder, 
or unlvose the restraints of morality and virtue, they would 
be readily given up by every man among us. We then pre- 
sented his lordship with a book of our laws, as an- evidence of 
our regard for order, and also with the trial of Mr. Elwal, for 
denying the trinity ; at the same time assuring him that 
though our sentiments were partly changed since the publi- 
cation of our laws, vet those laws would evince that we were 
a peaceable and inoffensive society of Christians. — 
At eleven on the next morning we went as usual to our room, 


but found thatthe City Marshal had been there onthe evening | 


preceding ; as also that the Lord Mayor. had written a letter, 
} — 
commanding the person to whom the house belonged, not to 
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open the door under the pain ofhaving the penalties inflicted, 
for permitting religious meetings in an uncertified place. Cir- 
cumstanced as we were, we could not consider this as an act of 
persecution ; we, as Christians, were bound “ not to neglect the 
assembling of ourselves together.’ The Lord Mayor* was 
equally bound by heavy penalties, upon information, ‘not to 
admit our assembling ourselves together in private, or in an 
uncertified place.”” We therefore hoped, that the Lord Mayor 
saw and felt for the rights of conscience, and thought it most 
kind to prevent, by an exertion of authority, the persecutions 
that would have necessarily followed the breach of this law, 
rather than be compelled to become the unwilling instrument 
ofinformers and persecutors. As for ourselves we had no al- 
ternative, and therefore affixed a paper upon the door to ac- 
quaint such as might come, that the assembly was deferred un- 
til the 21st of February. yee 
_ On the Monday week following, being the 15th of February, 
six of us met at the Quarter Sessions at Guildhall, being the 
courtin which the Lord Mayor usually presided. We demand- 
ed that the oaths be administered to us according to the act 
of 1 William, c. 18 and 19. Geo. III. c.44. Either there had 
been some previous intimation given, or the court had not been 
"much used to suchapplications, for they appeared ata loss how 
to act; until one of the Sheriffs, being spoke to by one ofthe - 
friends, obligingly told him, that if he would but procure the 
act of parliament, and write out their demand, it would much 
expedite the business. Upon this information he went, and 
wrote out the oaths of allegiance, and the oath against popery, 
aud the declaration concerning the scriptures containing the 
revealed will of God; and having procured the statutes, he 
returned ; but whilst absent, the court had obtained the act ; 
and on his return, he observed Mr. Alderman Combe, who sat 
for the Lord Mayor, reading the act, andas he commented upon 
_it, with the Recorder, and the Clerk of the Peace, he told them, 
the act was compulsatory; it did not leave an option ; ifre- 
quired, the request must be granted. ‘The oaths and declara- 
ition that were written, being presented, the alderman read 
ithem with attention, and again spake-to the Clerk of the 
Peacé, who informed him, that the claim being admitted, ifthe 
| parties came, to his office, the whole business should be done. 
}Mr. Alderman Combe having asked him if he knew what those 
gentlemen desired, and being answered in the aflirmative, de- 
sired him to take care that the whole was done properly. Upon 
Being asked where ?—the Clerk of the Peace appointed his 
axon office, at the Sessions House, Old Bailey, early on the 
‘Phursday morning following, not later than twelve. 
“* Alderman Ansley. 
VOL. Il, I 
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On the Thursday morning, about ten, we attended his office 
according to the appointment, and were, after waiting some 
time, introduced into his private office, where, to our surprize, 
we met the Recorder, who asked if we belonged toa society 
who called themselves Freethinking Christians; we replied, 
we did. He then asked for our names, places of abode, and 
occupations; which being wrote down for him, he took a let- 
ter which contained a written copy of the printed list of ques- 
tions; andreading the first question, he asked, Haye vou dis- 
cussed that? The same by the 2d, 3d, and 4th questions. We 
then told him we confessed the word discussion was liable to be | 
construed debating, and we wished that we. had substituted 
another word; but that this at present was not of any conse-, 
quence, as we came thereas Dissenters to take the oaths, and 


have certificates of our having done so, agreeable to the Wish | 


of the Lord Mayor, and the order of Mr. Alderman Combe. 
The Recorder replied he did not feel himself justified in ad- 
ministering the oaths. We answered, that we believed the 
scriptures commonly received by Protestants did contain the 
revealed will of God, and that they were, as they ought to be, 
the rule of our doctrine and practice, and that we assembled, 
together according to the description given of a primitive 
church in | Cor. xiv. where every one might speak, but only 
one by-one, so that all things might be done in order, and for 
edification.» He then endeavoured to make us confess to. be 
a debating soci¢ty. We assured him that we were not, and 
that we did not admit promiscuous speaking by strangers 3 
but that we were Christians, believers in the death and resurs 
rection of Jesus, and of a resurrection and future judgment 


“by him; therefore we ought not to be refused the rights of 


Christians, and Englishmen, of assembling together for the 
purpose of mutual and public instruction, according. to the dic- 
tates of our consciences, seeing that we could,-with the strict- 
est truth, make the declaration that the scriptures did contain 
the revealed will of God, and were the rule of our doctrine and 
practice. ‘To this the Recorder replied, we had said enough to 
convince him, that our request ought not to be granted; that 
he could not feel himself justified in administering the oaths, 
and would not do so unless we'came into the open court at the 
Old Bailey, which was the proper place ; and added, if our 
cause was good, we should not hesitate. We assured him, al- 
though we thought it anaffront to Mr. Alderman Combe, and 
unjust to ourselves, being confident, however, in the goodness 
of our cause, we would chearfully comply. We thew asked, 
when? and after-a few seconds consultation with the Clerk of 
the Peace, the Recorder said, ‘on Saturday afternoon at five 


o'clock ; the Clerk of the Peace then said, to be at his office a_ 
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little before five o’clock ; and again he repeated his request, 
that we would not be later. i abemetea re 

On the Saturday, a little before five, we attended at the 
office of the Clerk of the Peace, who treated us very unhand- 
somely, telling us he had not appointed us to call upon him, 
but'to be in open court, to appear and make our demand; we 
replied, it was his own appointment, and could carry with it no 
other meaning, than that he would himself introduce us into 
the court. We however ended the altercation, by going into 
the court, and making our demand, stating how grievously we 
had been treated ; and reminding the Lord Mayor, that we 
had only acted according to his lordship’s wishes ; that we 
had applied at the Quarter Sessions at Guildhall, where Mr. 
Alderman Combe, acting for his lordship, had ordered us to 
be sworn and certified ; but that notwithstanding his orders 
to the Clerk of the Peace, the Recorder had refused to admi- 


_nister the oaths, unless we applied in open court, which had oc-. 


casioned us to trouble his lordship with our demand, to be 
sworn and certified as the act of Geo. III. c. 44. directs. * In 
answer to this, the Recorder and the Clerk of the Peace insist- 
ed that we were not sent by Mr. Alderman Combe to the 
office of thé Clerk ofthe Peace, but to the Old Bailey, and 
that it was not to licence our persons, but the place. ‘To this 


_ ‘wereplied, we did not apply for any licence, for we did not 


on 


want any ; but to have the oaths administered to us; and as 
for the place, we had already certified it in the Bishop’s Court ;. 
at thé same time producing the certificate : at thisthey seemed 
astonished, and ordered an exact copy of it tobe taken before 
it was returnedto us. We were then told we must attend ano- 
ther time, as they could’ notinterrupt the business ofthe court: 
we asked when we should attend, and the Recorder said, Any 


‘morning before twelve o’clock. We represented, how vexa- 


tious this whole business had been : the Recorder then said, the 
oaths could not be administered that night, you must come 


any morning before twelve. On which, addressing the Lord — 


Mayor, we answered that the act said not any thing about time, 
but that upon being demanded, the oaths were to be adminis- 
tered—that his lordship sat there to do justice, and it would be 
unjust to put us off. His lordship replied, ifwe would come on 
Monday morning at ten, the business should be done, as he 
would make a court on purpose. We said we would 
attend, depending on the word of the Lord Mayor, and re- 
lying on his sacred honor, that it would be kept. His lordship 
then said, we must not address him alone, but the whole court ; 
when we replied that ifthe court said it should be done, we 
would depend on their sacred honor it would be sacredly per- 


formed. Upon which, Mr. Counsellor Gurney observed 


+ 
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across the table, ‘‘ Say no more, the court have admitted your 
claims ;”’ and one of the Sheriffs made a like observation : we 
therefore withdrew. - , : 

Atten o’clock on Monday morning we again entered the 
Court, and in about an hour afterwards, when the Lord Mayor 
and Judges had taken their seats, the Recorder demanded the 
names and places of abode of those who waited to be sworn. 
These being again given, he then ordered the oath to be ad- 
ministered to two of them who lived in the city, and the re- 
mainder to withdraw. It was in vain we urged the sacred pro- 
mise of the Court made to all, when they were equally well 
acquainted with our places of residence as they werenow. We 
then addressed his lordship the Mayor, assuring him, that al- 
though asa civil magistrate, we disclaimed his right to demand 
our religious opinions, asa ground ofcensure, or approbation, 
of our teaching them, yet as those opinions (as it appeared 
from circumstances) had been misrepresented, to enable his 
lordship to judge of the men and their minds, we offered to 
present his lordship with a list of the subjects we had treated on 
for the last six months, and the manner in which they had been 
discussed ; that if. his lordship would but peruse it, if by ithe 
should find us to be had men, or bad subjects, we were willing 
to abide the consequences, without attempting to shelter our- 
selves under secrecy, subterfuge, or evasion. His lordship 
seemed to assent, and the paper was handed towards him ; but 
when it had nearly reached his lordship, it was ordered to be 
returned. Havingagain taken this paper, we left the court, 
and immediately went to Hicks’s Hall, where after the business 
of the Court was over, we made our demand : Mr. Mainwar- 


ing, the chairman, heard us with attention, and as a man who » 


regarded the laws of his country, immediately complied with 
our demand. 

The following Sunday morning, through the goodness of 
God, we met at eleven o’clock, free from every human inter- 
ruption, and surrounded by an additional number of friends and 
enquirers after truth; we then examined into the distinguish- 
ing differences between Judaism and Christianity, shewing 
that the national and ceremonial religion of Moses could’ not 
be performed out of the land of Canaan, but that its moral pre- 
cepts still remained, and were the precepts of Christianity, and 
binding upon all; having to increase our obedience to them, 
added to every Jewish inducement for their observance, the 


certain knowledge of our resurrection from the dead, and a_ 


future judgment, confirmed and demonstrated by the resur- 
rection of Jesus, now made known as our future judge. 


Atsix o’clock in the evening of the same day, we assembled — - 


again, and such numbers attended, that crouds went away 


a 
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for want of room: amongst others who assembled, was Mr. 
Sibly, the short-hand writer, sent by the Lord Mayor to take 
-down our discourses, and Mr. Nalder,*the City Marshal, to 
judge of our orthodoxy, besides apparently many more sent 
tospy into the exercise of our Christian liberty, demonstrating 
that the great serpent, the devil, who for ages past accused our 
brethren, the servants of Jesus, before the throne of God, is 
not yet cast out ; nevertheless, nothing intimidated, we were 
enabled with boldness to declare, that after the way in 
which they called heresy, so we worshipped the God of our 
fathers. 

As many misrepresentations ofthese transactions are abroad, 
we deem ita matter of justice to all parties, to give a simple 
relation ofthe facts, without comment. With regard to our- 
selyes we know not what may be bua intentions of Providence 
concerning us, but this we do know, that however dear may 


_ be the purchase, it is wisdomand duty to buy the truth, and 


sell it not ; convinced that whoever professes to be the disci- 
ple of Jesus, andis ashamed ofhim, or of his authority, before 
men, ofthat person will he also be ashamed when he cometh. in 
the glory ofhis father, attended by all his holy messengers,” 
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ON THE RESURRECTION. 


——= To sleep—perchance to dream.—Hamlet. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing dreadful thought ! —Cato. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE subject of the resurrection is interesting to every mind 
, that. looks before and after. The first question to be an- 
swered is—Does man die? ‘There is every reason to believe 
that he does. Man isa being compounded of body and ideas, 
and feelings are dependant upon the body; they are modifica-, 
tions of its existence ; when the body is decomposed, or when 
its structure is essentially disordered, ideas and feelings are 
annihilated. This state is that which we eall death or ni- 
hility. Here then is the finis of man. 
Hallet says—“ I see a man move, and hear him speak ; 
from his speech, Iinfer, that he thinks as I do. I see, then, _ 
that man is a being who thinks and acts. After some time the 


' man falls down in my sight, grows cold and stiff. He speaks 


and actsno more. Is it not then reasonable to conclude, that 
he thinksno more? As the only reason I had to believe that 
he did think, was his motion and speech, so, now thathis mo- 
~ tion and speech cease, I have lost the only way of proving that. 
‘he had a powerofthought, Whence can I infer that the man 
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consists of two parts, and that the inward part continues to live 
and think, when the outward part ceases'to live and move? 
Ilis motion and thought die together, as far as I can discern.” 

But what is the meaning of the resurrection? It signifies 
to rise again, i.e. in fact to move again, to think, and to feel 
again. How can this effect be produced? It is evident that 
it can be produced, by the immediate will or power of God 
alone. Jt is:then a perfectly new creation 2 Exactly so. 

As to identity, there isno such thing, except it be in God, 
It isan absurdity. Nothing is the same fortwo moments to- 
gether. Our bodies are continually changing by food and drink, 
and by their own internal operations. Our ideas and feelings 
follow each other in rapid succession. : 

But will this event of the resurrection ever take place ? The 
answer to this question is necessarily amatter of pure faith, 
and faith depends upon evidence, and evidence is weak or 
strong, according to the previous structure of the mind. to 
which it is addressed. After all, I think the subject is in- 
volved in great mystery. - Your’s, &e. . hi oa 

Sandon, Jan. 3, 1812. PCTs Gee 
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ON PULPIT PREACHING. 


To the Editor-of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 


{NCOURAGED by a sentence in your Prospectus, “we do ~ 


not promise a display of great literary talents, nor even 
at all times grammatical correctness,” 1 venture to offer a few 
thoughts for the consideration of your readers. My design, 
like that of your correspondent in his excellent paper on justi- 
fication (No: 2), is not “ to wage a war of words,” but to ob- 
tain information ;—not to oppose, but to assist, as far as juvenile 
ability is capable. 

i must express my joy at your undertaking: may your la- 
hour not be vain!’ May our youthful minds be instructed in 
the truth, as it isin Jesus, and our feet guided in the pleasant 
paths of wisdom! May the aged be freed from every hurtful 
error and mistaken opinion, and may the spread-of “pure and 
undefiled religion be greatly increased! Yet, Sir, permit me 
also to express my regret, that such harsh expressions should 


be used by some of your correspondents, calculated, in m 


humble opinion, rather to disgust than to invite—rather to pre- 
vent attention being paid, than to lead persons to examine 
their arguments. 
yy ~ . > > ~ - ; : i bs fe 
; i he subject on which t beg to submit a few remarks 1s pulpit 
preaching. You will not wonder, Sir, that I should be an ad- 
vocate for the practice, when | inform you, myefamily bas 
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' been notorious for supplying the pulpit, for many years, and 


that I have occasionally addressed companies fromthe same 
place ; yet, Sir, I would have’ you know that they have not 
been hired for the work. An aged relation, now in his 80th year 
(who has exerted himself in his master’s cause for more than 
half a century), was, a few years ago, summoned before the 
commissioners of the property tax; oneofthem, a geatleman 
ofthe lawn sleeves,or more properly a despot arrayed in his 
proper colours, the sable dress, informed him, he had forgotten 
to insert, in his return, the salary he received for preaching ; to 


_ which he replied,“ I do not preach for gain, or divine for lucre.” 


No, Sir, he can sing the glorious anthem—* come, buy wine 


and milk, without money and without price.” ‘ 
Your correspondent, on ‘ the manner in which Jesus, and 
his Apostles taught in the synagogue,” &c. lays down asa trath 
that pulpit preaching ‘is founded onthe precepts of Jesus and 
his Apostles, or it 1s absolute rebellion against their authori- 
ty.”’—In this, Sir, I must beg to differ from him; I am ready to 
grant that no man at the present day is authorized to preach by 


ony particular command of our lawgiver, or by the precepts and 


example of Jesus and his Apostles; but that our conduct is ab- 


‘solute rebellion against their authority, I cannot yet see. The 


Apostles, you remember, Sir, forbad one casting out demons, 
in the name of Christ, because he followed not withthem ; bat 
the reply of Jesus was, “forbid him not, for he that is not 
against us is for us.” ‘Though he did not act according 
to the directions given them, yet having in view the good of his 
fellow-creatures, he was in a measure promoting the same 
cause. Is the converse of this reply false, he that is for us 
is not against us? Ifit be not, I think we do not act in re- 
bellion to the authority of our master, since we have the same 
thing in view—the present and future welfare of man. 

On this ground, 1 would rest the propriety of pulpit preach- 
ing—if it be sand, let the fabric sink! ‘Truth is calculated te 


promote the happiness of man, and whatever is productive of 


such an effect ought to be propagated. If it be the duty of 
a Christian to instruct his brother, it must be his duty to in- 
struct five or ten brethren; and if ten, fifty or five hundred, 
if they desire it; and what just reason why five hundred’may 
not be instructed or exhorted, at the same time, as wellas fifty 
or five? 

. If 1 may stand and admonish at a table, ona level with my 
fellow creatures, why may I not stand on a stool, ifan eleva- 


tion would be more convenient? If on a stool in.a small 


company, why.not on a pulpit of wood where the company is 
Jarger? This may, and, I grant, ought to be done, without 


‘attaching sacredness to the place, or supremacy to the speaker, 


/ 
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It may be said, “ Truth ought not to be propagated at the 
expence of truth; that we are departing from truth, and there- 
fore destroying truth, when we depart from the method Jaid 
down by the apostlesto speak one by one, &c. But, Sir, why 
may we not consider this as a local direction, suited to the per- 
sons addressed? Were the Apostle now alive, would he dis- 
claim any honorable way to promote the real influence of vir- 
tue and piety, or treat pulpit preachers, as ‘ Pagan Christian 
instructors” and Jecturers “ to astonish the ignorant and_ be- 
wilder the fearful,” when he knew that many were turned 
from thedominion of sin to the liberty of the gospel, through 
the means of exhortation ? 

I prefer the mode you esteem right, where circumstances are 
suitable; but where it cannot yet be effected, and the other 
mode is calculated to promote moral virtue, I think we are 
justified in practising it, and are not deserving of such op- 
prebrious terms and disgraceful language... 

That many, under the pretence of instructing the poor and 
unlearned, secretly aim at their own elevation, may, be too 
true ; and in exposing the baseness of such conduct, I wish 
you success. I say, such conduct, not the person; but is this 
abuse of a thing to be considered as a reason against the thing 
itself ? 
~ Why may not a person lecture on theology, and the moral 
virtues, as well ason astronomy or mathematics, without act- 
ing in rebellion to Jesus, or pretending to act in obedience to 
his commands? Is not the moral utility of the thing a suf- 
ficient authority, since no direct prohibition of it is recorded ; 
for I cannot yetsee that Paul’s advice to the Corinthian church 
is to be considered as arule forevery nation, every situation, 
and every age? ¥ 

I shall be happy to hear farther remarks on this subject, and 
hope to free myself from any prejudice that may prevent the 
reception of truth. 

Cranbrook, Jan. 9, 1812. JUVENIS. 
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ON THE STABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


: SIR, 
qt REQUEST that you will print a few lines, chiefly in ex- 
planation of some parts of my last letter, which I perceive 
are not clearly understood. 
i. Mr. Teulon is informed, that, by the “ point atissue;” I 
mean the general question—the stability of the laws of nature ; 
and that the subordinate proposition, namely, that the resurrec- 


tion of a particular man strictly involves an infraction of that 
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stability, was added merely to prevent all quibbling and cayil ; 


for, in reality, every body knows, that the general proposition 
includes the particular. : 

2. That to assert, that “ aplant, notoriously dead,” is capa- 
‘ble of bestowing life on a new and beautiful successor, is to 
apply the word dead in a sense unknown to correct language. 

3. That ifany ungentlemanly expression has escaped me, I 
beg to apologise for it ; but that, on reading over again the letter 
in question, I see nothing in it, that should justly. incur that 
censure. 

A. 'That when a man appears, ina publication like this, as the 
declared advocate of a particular opinion, his antagonist is not 
justly chargeable with inaccuracy, though he should denomi- 
nate the matter respecting which they differ, the point at 
issue. ‘The inaccuracy is on the side of Mr. Teulon. 

5. That I disclaim the notion, that the world is eternal ; and 
contend only for the undisturbed and regular operation of 


- its laws, from their first establishment to our own times. 


6. That when Mr. Teulon says, ‘if the laws of nature are 
stable, he must believe that the past and future order of things 
have been, and will be, essentially different from the present,” 
there must, I presume, be an error of the press; for the 
sentence, asit now stands, is at cross-purposes with itself. . 

7. That if it will contribute in any measure to gratify Mr. 
Teulon, I readily confess, that the articles he refers to, aré 
mine : as are likewise two others ; the one signed A.B. on 
Particular Providence, p.409 : the other, bearing the same 


initials, on Superstition, p. 471. Your’s, &c. 
Pentonville, January, 1812. A Detsr. 
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REFLECTIONS ON “THE REFLECTOR.” 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


SIR, 


© a the very able lucubrations of “ the Reflector,” and 


more particularly that part of them contained in his sixth 
‘number, there will be, I believe, few of your readers who do not 
most fully assent to the truth of his assertion, that man is ‘“ the 
slave of his passions.” 
Impressed with theidea that example must be infinitely more 
efficacious than argument, however supported by reason or pre- 
cept—howeyer derived from observation—he appears to have 


| determined on affording your readers an instance in his own 


person of the correctness of his position, by exhibiting to them 


| the perhaps no very novel spectacle ofa man, who set out by 


YOu. It, K 
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inviting discussion, becoming enraged at the first shew ofoppo- 
sition, and difference of opinion on the part ofthese, who ought 
silently to have submitted to the dogmas, andto have quietly 
acquiesced in the decisions of one, recommended to their 
- favour by so respectable and dignified an appellation as that of 

a‘ Reflector!” . 

To the uninformed and unenlightened part of your readers, a 
Reflector in a passion, or a Reflector “ hurried away by the 
warmth of his feelings into intemperate language,” may ap- 
pear a solecism in terms, the more particularly when he sets 
out with affirming that one of the ends proposed by his reflec- 
tions is the teaching us “effectually to check the impetuosity 
ofour unruly passions.”* This circumstance however, when 
properly considered, will only tend to strengthen the maxims 
andconfirm the assertions of our practical philosopher ; for if 
the tutelary genius of reflection himself has proved the slave of 
passion, can the more humble votaries of his shrine expect to 
arrive at superior excellence ? Ifthe very man who (like the 
mad astronomer of Cairo) claims dominion over the contend- 
ing elements, if he be himself the victim of their fury, can 
we poor mortals, “ crawling between heaven and earth,” 
expect to escape from their destructive influence ?—surely 
not. 

The Venus! the Apollo !! and “the Reflector’!!! were last 
month left by your readers enjoying a horse laugh—a noble 
trio most excellently and appropriately employed! As the reign 
of Momus was thus established, and merriment was the order 
ofthe day, a dance was perhaps as natural asa laugh ; and who 
knows but such might have actually taken place, after the Re- 
flector had wiped the gall from his “ grey-goose-quill,” which 
might then have formed an admirable and characteristic orna- 
ment to his person, while hopping through a reel with his 
marble companions ?—or had the muse of pantomime been 


present, she might perhaps have found in the beauty of the — 


Venus, and ‘the grace of the Apollo, admirable materials 
for the formation of the motley hero, and his fair companion ; 
whilst “ the Reflector,” tricked out in the characteristic habili- 
ments of their intrusive and mimicking pursuer, would still 


have formed one in a trio, of which himself was the most pro- > 


minent object, and might have continued to enjoy the satis- 
faction of laughing till his sides shook—at his own jokes. 

Some of your readers may perhaps have been surprised at the 
Reflector’s associating himself with the two master-pieces ofhu- 
man art; there are however many points of contact which at 
once justify and account for the assumption—they are all origi- 
nals—they are all unequalled in their way; and “the Reflector” 

Vol. i. page 210. 
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«vould probably cut no bad figure in the niche of either the Ve- 


nus or the Apollo. Placed in the former, he surely, 


2 


te devoid of sense, 
Would stand a statue to enchant the world ;” 


while, from his dogmatical spirit and assuming pretensions'to 
infallibility, few would be found perhaps more worthy to suc- 
ceed the latter—on the Belvidere of the Vatican. 
Tremain, Sir, your’s and the noble triumvirate’s very humble 
servant, — : 
Paddington, Jan. 4, 1812. AsmopEUS, 
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ON WATER BALLOONS, 


“Led by the sage,* lo! Britain’s sons sirall guide 
Huge Sea Balloons beneath the tossing tide ; 

The diving castles, roof’d with spheric glass, 
Ribb’d with strong oak, and barr’d with bolts of brass; 
Buoy’d with pure air shall endless tracks pursue, 
And Priestley’s hand the vital flood renew. 

Then shall Britannia rule the wealthy realms, 
Which Ocean’s wide insatiate wave o’erwhelms, 
Confine in netted bowers his scaly flocks, — 

Part his blue plains, and people all his rocks. 
Deep in warm wayes beneath the line that roll, 
Beneath the shadowy ice-isles of the pole, 
Onward, thro’ bright meand’ring vales afar, 
Obedient sharks shall trail his scepter’d car, 

With harness’d necks the pearly flood disturb, 
Stretch the silk rein, and champ the silver curb ; 
_Pleas’d, round her triumph wond’ring tritons play, 

And seamaids hailher onthe wat’ry way. 

Oft shall she weep beneath the chrystal waves, 
O’er shipwreck’d lovers welt’ring in their graves ; 
Mingling in death the brave and good behold, 
With slaves to glory, and with slaves to gold.” 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
q* is but very lately that I met with Darwin’s beautiful 
Poems, called the Botanic Garden, and among them with 
the above extract and note on it. I was much pleased with 
it, as I have not met with the same thought concerning Water 
Balloons in any other writer. It reminded me of a conversa- 


* Led by the sage.-Dr. Priestley’s discovery of the production of pure 
air from such variety of substances will probably be soon applied to the 
improvement of the diving bell, as the substances which contain vital air 
in immense quantities are of little value, as manganese and minium. In 
every hundred weight of minjum is contained about iglb. of pure air; as 
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tion, about two years since, with some valuable friends; in 
the course of which conversation, it was asserted, that as God 
had given dominion to man over the fish of the sea, and the 
birds of the air ; man could not be said to have attained the uni- 
versal sovereignty for which his great Creator designed him, till 
such time as he was enabled by the exercise of his mechanical 
and philosophical knowledge, to travel through the aquatic 
and aerial regions, with the same certainty as he now can go 
over theearth. ‘The meeting withthe above passage in Dar- 
win has revived with accumulated force my former ideas, and 
led me to ‘consider the principal hindrances to the perfecting 
the diving bell, and the formation of Sea Balloons, which might 
make under-water excursions more certain, profitable, and 
pleasant, than sailing in ships. 

The perfecting the Diving Bell would soon lead to higher 
exertions of philosophical and mechanical ingenuity ; but 
this can never be accomplished, till such time as the air, which 
has been satiated with azotic gas in respiration, can be purified 
and rendered fit for breathing over again. ie 

That I may make myself clearly understood, I would notice, 
that the internal surface of the lungs, or air vessels, ‘is said 
to be equal to the external surface of the whole body : it is on 
this extended surface that the blood is exposed through the me- 
dium ofa thin pellicle to the influence of the respired air.”’* 
Every breath we inhale spreads the atmospheric air over this 
external surface of air vessels on the lungs, which air vessels 
imbibe the oxygen and throw off the hydrogen and carbonic 
acid gas. ‘‘ The blood, which when it arrived at the lungs was 
purple, by imbibing the oxygen through the air vessels, changes 
its dark colour to a brilliant red, rendering it the spur to the 
action of the heart and arteries, the source of animal heat, 
and the cause of sensibility, irritability, and motion.”+ The 
blood thus changed, goes through the heart into the arteries, 


60lb. of water are about a cubic foot, and as air is 800 timeslighter than 
water, Scwt. of minium will produce 800 cubic feet ofair, or about 6000 
gallons. Now as this is at least three times as pure as atmospheric air, 
a gallon may be supposed to serve for three minutes respiration for one 
man. At present the air cannot be set at liberty from minium by vitrio- 
lic. acid without the combination of some heat; this is, however, very 
likely to be soon discovered, and will then enable adventurers to journey 
beneath the ocean in large inverted ships or diving balloons.—Mr, 
Boyle relates, that Cornelius Debrelle contrived not only a vessel to be 
rowed under water, buat also a liquor ‘to be carried in that vessel which 
would supply the want of fresh air. The vessel was made by order of 
James I. and carried twelve rowers besides passengers. It was tried in 


the river Thames, and one of the persons who was in that submarine voy- 


age told the particulars of the experimentto a person who related them 
to Mr. Boyle.—Annual Register for 1774, p. 248. 
* Darwin, + Dr. Thornten, 
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“veins, &c. till coming to the capillary vessels, the oxygen, en- 
veloped in that part of the blood which becomes perspiration, 
carries it from the body through them and the pores. 

| ‘That this is the process of nature appears evident, or what 
| becomes of the amazing quantity of oxygen air, swallowed by 
| every human being, in the course of one day? “ By the rise 
| of the breast-bone in man,and the descent of the diaphragm, 
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room is afforded for 42 cubic inches of atmospheric air at every 
‘dtawing in of the breath ; a deeper inspiration will give room 
' to more than twice this quantity.” * | Lavoisiere calculates 
| that a man consumes 32 ounces troy. of oxygen gas in 20 
| hours.t As man emits only azotic and carbonic gases, we have 
_ no possible way ofaccounting for this immense consumption 
| ofoxygen, but by supposing that it is this that goes through 
our pores, carrying with it the aqueous particles of the blood in 
_ perspiration, and that the retention of this gas (owing to colds, 
_ contracted or stopped capillary vesse]s) in the cuticular pores, is 
the primary and probably the sole cause of gout, scurvy, rheu- 
| tism, &c. If this theory is right, it follows, that it would be a 
| grand desideratum inthe art of Water Ballooning, to find ont 
a means, by chemical affinity, to separate the perspirable mat- 
_ ter from the oxygen, and render-that gas again pure, and fit for 
respiration. : . 
_ Itis evident that all the air originally in the bell, when 
the diver entered it still continues in it; but then it was atmos- 
phericair; now, having been decomposed, it is azote and oxygen 
enveloped in perspirable matter, but both probably ina state of 
separation; to purify then the oxygen, and re-combine it 
with the azote and carbon into atmospheric air is the desira- 
ble object. ’ 
_ There seems, to me, to be requisite for an investigation of 
this kind, some more experiments upon the gases than I be- 
lieve have yet been made; such as, whether oxygen, nitro- 
gen, carbon, and hydrogen, are capable of uniting in their 
_ just proportion, and forming atmospheric air, without under- 
going a ehemical process? Whether the oxygen that comes 
through the pores with insensible perspiration, is fitted to burn 
flame in it? Whether if this oxygen could be purified, it 
would again re-unite with the azote and carbon that has been 
before breathed ? or whether there could by any mechanism 
be made, a van that should by constantly turning round in: 
the diving bell, and dashing about the water at the bottom, 
occasion the sea waterto imbibe the separated gases, and give 
out in place of them atmospheric air ? 
The account given by Mr. Boyle of M. Debrelle’s under- 
water boat, if correct, would shew that there was some simple 
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means, by chemical affinity, of restoring to purity the corrupted — 


gases, and re-combining them into atmospheric air. Such a 
discovery would ceriainly be valuable, not only under water, 
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but in the crowded theatre, the full congregation, the seat — 


of justice, the ship’s hold, &c. Beneath the sea it would bring 


to view the riches of some thousand years, there amassed from 
the coffers of the unfortunate, the spuils of war, and the ca- | 


sualties incident to the infirmities of man; it would enlarge 
the bounds of science, increase the powers of man, and break 
the barrier that separates nations; it would indeed be one 
erand stroke towards making man, what God originally or- 
dained him to be, the sovereign of the world. 

Your’s, &c. 


Mile End, Jan. 1812. ANTHONY. - 
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ON THE LAWS OF NATURE. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE anecdote of Charles the Fifth is in the possession of 
every one. ‘This extraordinary man, after having filled 
all Europe for half acentury, with alarms and terror, suddenly 
adopted the resolution of withdrawing himself entirely from the 
cares and tumults of public life, and of dedicating the rest of his 


™ 


‘days to meditation and solitude. With this view, heselected 


one of the most enchanting spots in the world, a beautiful vale 
in Mstremadura ; in which he sometimes, in order to beguile 
the tediousness of retirement, amused himself in studying me- 
chanics, and in constructing, among other works, watches 
and clocks. After repeated trials, and finding that he could 
not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it 
is said, with amixture of surprise and regret, on his past folly, 
‘in having so long endeavoured to establish throughout his do- 
minions a uniformity of belief on the mysterious subject of re- 
ligion. 

To expect that a period will ever arrive, at which mankind 
willcease to entertain discordant views on the subject of re- 
ligion, would, it must be owned, be visionary and idle. But it 
isneither idle ner visionary to suppose that a period may ar- 
rive at which, in consequence of therapid diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the more generous opposition of sentiment, the 
opinions of mankind will approximate very considerably. 
The victories of philosophy, I have no doubt, will accomplish 
at length, what the fires of Smithfield could never effect. 

In your last number; Mr, Editor, I proved, I hope to the 
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satisfaction of your readers, “ That to restore a man absolutely — 
dead to the enjoyment of life, is strictly and philosophically, 
‘a supernatural act; and that there is nothing within the 
range of our observation, which bears the most distant analos | 
xy to such a process.” I asserted also, in the same article, 
«That no human testimony whatever is of sufficient authority 
to establish a fact manifestly inconsistent with the usual course of 
nature.” : woe 
_ Though this latter proposition strikes my mind with all the 
énergy ofa first principle, | am wellaware that the current 
of popular opinion is against me. But popular opinion, Sir, 
is nothing, as to the matters which are not familiar to the peo- - 
ple. Give to the people a proposition which they understand, 
and I will readily confess they will decide upon it, for the most 
part, very justly. At present, however, I address myself to 
persons, who are qualified to enter into a train of thinking, 
raised a little above the level of vulgar apprehension: andad- 
dressing myselfto these, it is impossible for me not to feel a 
confident expectation, that the moment I succeed in making 
myself clearly understood, that moment I gain their assent. 
' A British Consul in America writes to his government at 
home, that on the first of January 1812, General Washington, 
who died in December 1799, and was buried like other people, 
suddenly and unexpectedly appeared in the Senate-House, 
and in full congress, delivered a most animated speech of three 
hours and a half; and then as suddenly and unexpectedly dis- 
appeared, and was seennomore. Now let any man of sense 
and information ask himself, if he could listen for a single in- 
stant tosuch a tale as this, though sworn to by Aristides and 
Cato? . 

But why do we resist such a tale asthe foregoing? Is it 
not because we regard the settled and inflexible course of na- 
ture, as furnishing motives of conviction infinitely superior to 
those which result from any human testimony whatsoever ? 
No philosopher, in fact, thinks himself now warranted to 
countenance or encourage in the slightest degree any devia- 
tion from nature. All our experiments, disquisitions, and 
inferences, proceed on the supposition that the laws of nature | 
are stable, Call in question but for a moment the stability 
of these laws, and you overturn af once’every monument of 
human science, and level with the dust the loftiest super- 
structure of natural and moral philosophy! Does Mr. Kir- 
wan, ‘or Mr. Davy, when his-experiments refuse to give 
the same reults, suspect that the laws of the. world fail? or 
does he only bestow a little more attention on the repeated 
process ; satisfied that the cause of his miscarriage lies not 
in the inconstancy of nature, but in the construction of bis 
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apparatus, oy the mode of carrying on the operation? But 
here I shall be stopped short; the cases are not parallel, it 


will be said. Nobody means to eontend for any such absur-- 


dity. We, no less than yourself, should reject, with indigna- 
tion, the story of General Washington : the laws of the world 
now, we acknowledge, are fixed and uniform. And the rea- 
son why we belieye that they ever were disturbed, is this— 
That, as the Deity had several important communications to 
disclose to his human offspring, it became necessary to resort 
to some compendious method of conviction ; and none ap- 
peared to be better adapted to answer the purpose in view, 
than a series of miraculous interpositions. 

This, if J mistake not, is the sum and substance of the argu- 
ment on the other side. And the fallacy of it hes here, that a 
principle is assumed, which has not been proved, and which, 
in truth, has no adequate foundation in sound reasoning of an 
sort. lask (with great submission certainly) where the ade 
vocates.of revelation gained their intelligence, as to the inten- 
tions of the Deity with regard to the disclosures just alluded 
to? Let it be constantly remembered, that we know nothing 
of God, or of his plans of present or future administration, ex 
cept from the visible works of nature. All besides is mere empty 


‘ 
a. 


declamation, mere plausible rant—a dark cloud covers the — 


tomb—an angel guards the tree of knowledge with a flaming 


sword, turning every way. Darkness, mysterious darkness, - 


fills thisland of shadows! I wish, Mr. Editor, in common 
with my brethren of mankind, to learn our future destiny : 


but this wish—this ardent desire—in the view of enlightened | 


reason, constitutes no proof that I ever shall. 

_ his argument against miracles, drawn from the usual 
course of events, has not yet been fairly met : both Paley and 
Campbell rest their opposition to it on assumed principles, 
which are manifestly unsound, and which will not bear touch- 
ing. If any one of your correspondents, Sir, feels himself in a si- 
tuation to meet this argument, I shall be glad to be acquainted 
with him. Let him stand forward manfully, and not meanly 
and dastardly evade the question, by pitiful subterfuges; and 
telling us, that the matter has already been dicussed ;—that sa- 
tisfactory answers have been given ;—that the objection, in 
short, is stale and unworthy ‘of notice. Upon all this pla of 
trash, I shall, at present, only observe, that I shall consider it 
if produced, asa frank and candid declaration of his inability to 
reply. I remain, &c. eee 
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_  BYVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


sik, 


qT ONCE more resume my pen in defence of revealed reli- 

gion, and proceeding on the plan I have laid down in my 
preliminary essay, shall produce facts and effects, the truth of 
which cannot be denied by Deists; and call upon them to as- 
sign an adequate cause for them, or to admit that a religion 


which is accompanied with such unanswerable facts must be 
true. Proud as these men have been in boasting that revealed 
. religion was a falsehood, and in calling on, its advocates to re- 


solye their silly questions, it appears to me strange, that not one 
of them has attempted to answer the evidences 1, have pro- 
duced, and .the questions I have proposed. It is true, some 
have found fault with me and my mode of defence; others 
have called for proofs which 1 never intended to give; but 
none have fairly answered my questions, by regularly 
producing adequate, or indeed inadequate, causes for the 
tacts and effects I have stated. The truth is, they have been 


used to ask questions, but have never been in the habit of an- 


swering them. af 
It may have surprised some, that I have not replied to their ~ 


' vague remarks on my evidences; but the reason must be ob- 


vious to every reflecting man—l1 have put tem upon the de- 
fensive, for the purpose of bringing matters to an issue, and 
were | to answer fresh questions before they have replied to 
mine, it would defeat my object, and lead to a controversy as 
confused and uncertain as that which I have complained of. 
Let them abide by the rules I have laid down, and answer all 


_my questions fully and fairly, and 1 here pledge myself, if it 
shall please God tospare my life, toanswer every question 
they can propose against revealed religion, however trifling 


itmay be, or to acknowledge myself mistaken. 

As the fact lintend treating on in this letter is the resure 
rection of Jesus, a fact with which the truth of Christianity 
must stand or fall—it will not be out of my way, nor inconsis- 
tent with my plan, to notice a correspondent who signs him- 
self A. B. respecting some doubts he entertains on that subject; 
and I do it with peculiar pleasure, because he appears to me to 
be one of those men who are capable of appreciating the force 
ofan argument; who does not object to the Christian religion 
because he wishes it to be false, but because he has some dif- 
ficulties which he himself cannot clear up. Indeed he confirms 
what [ have elsewhere asserted, that there is something in the 
Christian religion so congenial to the mind of a truly virtuous 
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man, that instead of wishing it to be false, he earnestly ~ _ 


desires his.difticulties to be removed, that he may be able to re- 
ceive it as true. I haye only one fault to find with him, which 
is, that with this disposition of mind he has not attempted to. 
give adequate causes for the facts and effects, whith f have 
stated in these evidences, before he propounded his own diffi- 


‘eulties ; for ina case which does not depend upon positive | 


evidence; the lesser difficulties on the one side must give way 
‘to the greater on the other. His answer to T. onthe Resur- 
rection lt perfectly accord with, and I say with him, “ if there- 
fore I do hold this faith ofa future life, if F do entertain this 
cheering idea, IE must have other foundation whereon 
to rest my confidence and establish my hope than deduc- 


tions from nature; and nothing in my opinion seems caleu-* — 


Yated to form the basis except Christianity, fairly and fully es- 
‘tablished on rational principles.” And he adds, ‘“ would I 


a 
ve 


were convinced, that this is the case.” If thisbe his wish, ¥ 


hope to convince him, and I am satisfied he will be so con- 
vinced, and acknowledge it, or fairly answer those arguments 
‘1 shall adduce on the subject. 

A.B. continues, “I do not by expressing this doubt mean 
to detract any thing from the merits of Christianity, for 1 as-_ 
sert that the moral doctrines it displays and enforces, and the 
sentimentit inculcates, are admirable and sublime, and worthy 


‘thesupport of the most exalted in society ; that the hope — 


it inspires, and the promises it exhibits, have the greatest 
‘tendency to promote emulation in the paths of virtue; but, on 
the other hand, I must say, that its consummation, that which 
seals the whole, the resurrection of its author—is dark, eqnivo- _ 
cal, mysterious.” Here then, he acknowledges that Christianity 
‘is a system that possesses every thing which is calculated to 
make man wise and happy ; but has he taken into consideration 
by whom it was promulgated? By men without education or: 
worldly power—men who never proposed to themselves any 


reward for their labors, but that which was founded on a fu- . 


ture state of existence, and that future state,as well as all the 
sublime truths they inculcated, depending alone on the fact of 
the resurrection of their master—the truth of which fact they 
attested not on hearsay evidence, but as eye witnesses; and 


in confirmation of their belief of its reality, ‘they sacri-, j 


ficed all their possessions, exposed themselves to the greatest 
sufferings, and even to death itself. 

I know it may be said that many persons have suffered all 
these things in defence oferroneous opinions; but this is not 
an opinion, it isa fact of which they were competent judges, 


and } call upon A. B. to produce one instance in all the — 


history of mankind, of persons sacrificing their lives in de- 
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fence ofa fact that they knew to be false, i eee there 
was no possible ground to expect advaiMage to themselves, 
even had they succeeded in imposing it on- mankind. And 
if he cannot do this, I call upon him to produce an ade- 
_ quate cause for these men acting in a way which no 
- other men ever did. But in the mean time, I will give him 
~ one, which, if admitted, settles the question at once.—They 
knew what they taught to be true, and that knowledge gave 
them confidence and courdge to endure every thing that men 
could inflict upon them, from the hope of a future reward ; and 
it appears to me that there is no other way of controverting, and 
no reason fordoubting, their evidence, but upon the ground 
that they were either fanatics or impostors. As to the first, let 
the sublime and rational system they taught answer for them ; 
or else let A. B. bring me an instance in which fanaticism has 
produced a system so uniformly rational as their’s—a system 
so sublime and pure, that even admitting it to be false, A. B. 
cannot avoid wishing it might be true. 

Impostors !—'T’o be an impostor requires a mind callous to 
every feeling of virtue ; one that would degrade the minds of 
others tethe lowest possible pitch, that its imposture might 

_-succeed; but here are men without any possible interest in 
view (if we admit that they were impostors), establishing a sys- 
tem at the risque of their lives, whose sole end was to deliver 
men from gross superstition, to make them rational, and inspire 
them with the most exalted love of virtue. Is it in the power 
of A. B. to produce an instance of any impostor, or impostors, 
ever having acted inthis manner? And if it is not, I again 
require him to assign an adequate cause for their so acting; but 
till he does this, the cause must be obvious—they knew they 
were not impostors; that the truths: they inculcated were 
either facts they had seen, or instructions received from heaven ; 
and being thus aided and instructed by the Deity, they were 
enabled to build a superstructure to virtue founded on the best 
wishes of mankind ; such as all the learning and philosophy of 
all ages united have never exceeded, even if it has been equal- 
Jed, and all this produced by acknowledged illiterate men. I 

-ask him for an adequate cause which should enable these men 
to devise a system so sublime and rational as A. B. admits 
Christianity to be, unless they had been convinced of the fact, 
and had received their instructions from the Supreme Being, 
seeing they do not lay claim to human learning. He cannot 
do this, for the only answer he could give, that would any way 
account for it, independent of supernatural aid, must be that 
which would establish the truth of Christianity immediately, 
viz. that such was the proof they had of a future state superior 
to all other men, that the important fact furnished motives 
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to action which none others possessed; and that having so. 4 


good, so glorious, so superior a foundation to work on, it was > 


not to be wondered at that, even without learning, they might 


be led into the knowledge of a system more refined and 


exalted, than had ever entered the minds of other men, who 


did not possess the same advantage. nig 
If A. B. can answer these queries, I shall be happy to hear - 
from him again ; and ifhe cannot do this, 1 ask what difficul- 


ties can he present so strong against the belief of Christianity 


as 1 have done against rejecting it? But as 1 have the highest » 


opinion of A. B.’s integrity, and when aman enquires only 


from virtuous motives, I should wish to answer even the 
most trifling objections, I will endeavour to remove his by 
explaining them as far as amable. He says, “ with the Deist 
1 contend that the resurrection of Christ’s dead body is in- 


see what this has to do with the truth of Christianity. Does 
the New Testament ever assert that it was compatible with 
what we know of nature? if it docs not, then its incompatibi- 
lity can form no objection. But it may be furthur objected, if it 
is incompatible with what we know of nature, what ground 


f 
4 
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compatible withall I know of nature.” Now, Sir, I cannot a 


me 


have we to believe ito be true? Let Mr. Paine, the champion 


of Deism, answer. (Age of Reason, part 2. p. 115)— We 
cannot conceive how we came here ourselyes, and yet we 


know fora fact that ‘we are here. We must also know that the 


power that called us into being can, if he pleases, and when 


he pleases, call us to account for the manner in which we — 


have lived here ; and therefore, without seeking any other 
motive for the belief, it is rational to believe that he will, for 


we know before hand that he can: the probability or even pos- 


sibility of the thing is all that we ought to know.” And the 
Scriptures, so far from deducing the resurreetion of Jesus from 
natural causes, expressly say that he was raised-from.the dead 
by the mighty powerof God, But A.B. says admitting the 
fact, and that the testimony we have of it renders its veracity 
éncontrovertible, still there are circumstances connected with it 
which in my opinion require explanation ; for we might rea- 
sonably expect that the body, after it was reanimated, would » 


again possess all the faculties and powers which it previously « 


enjoyed, and would be able to exercise itself in all the functions 
ofitsformer state.” ‘True, and so it did ; for the same persons 
who tell usthat he was raised from the dead, inform us like- 
wise that he was with them forty days, eating, drinking, 
and instructing them in the things relating to the kingdom 
of God. ; 
But he again asks, “ how it could with these combine alk 
the supernatural powers it possessed? how it could perform 
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all those ghost-like actions which are recorded, and could he- 
come incorruptible? in what manner this corporeal substance 
could appear or vanish instantly, or transform itself, or enter 
a room; the doors being shut?” To all this I might answer, 
that the power which had raised him from the dead could 
certainly enable him to perform all these things; but as this 
would be assuming the fact of his resurrection, | will proceed 
to answer these objections; and first, is A. B. assured he did do 
all these things? has he rightly read and understood the mean- 
ing of all those parts he alludes to? may they not be mistrans- 
Jated ? is it not natural to expect that those who translated | 
the New Testament, believing in ghosts, apparitions, angels, 
and devils, may even innocently, where a word was capable. 
of two modes of translation, have adopted that, though not the 
true one, which suited their own system ? for instance, angel 
instead of messenger ; devil for adyersary ; another form for 
another dress ; vanishing for departing; and when they say, 
the doors being shut, the original might mean only being closed, 
not fastened. Had he considered these things, I am inclined 
to believe a great part of his difficulties would have canished 
from his sight, especially if we admit the fact, and that the 
testimony we have of it renders its veracity incontrovertible. 
Mark xvi. 12, to which he alludes as saying, that he changed 
his form, is translated by Wakefield, “after this he shewed 
himself to them in another dress ;?? and Luke xxiv. 31, which- 
A. B. considers as his ghost-like conduct, it is said by the same 
translator, ‘‘ and as soon as their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him again, he disappeared from them ;” which, if the 
context is examined, will be seen to mean no more than that he 
continued with them while they were ignorant who he was, 
but directly he saw they knew him he left them. Again, John 
xx. 19, ‘In the evening of that day, which was the first day 
of the week, the doors were shut (not fastened), for fear of 
the Jews; (v. 26) and eight days after, while the disciples were 
again in the house, and Thomas with them, Jesus came when 
the doors were shut, and stood in the midst, and said, peace.” 

Here let it be observed, that it does not say the doors 
were fastened, or that the disciples expressed any surprise at 
seeing Jesus in the room, which they would undoubtedly have 
done, had they known the doors had been fastened, upon dis- 
covering a stranger inthe room; nor is there any inquiry how 
he got there, but they enter into familiar conversation with 
him, as though nothing extraordinary had happened. 

But it may be objected, that the doors were shut for fear of 
the Jews; and what would have been the use of shutting them 
ifthey were not fastened ? I answer, that in those countries 
it was not common eyen to close the doors, and like many 
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of our country places they might consider it a sufficient pres 
ventive of intruders ifthe doors were closed and latched, with | 
out resorting to the security of locks, bolts, and bars. But at 
any rate, we have no right to say more than the writers them=— 
selves have said.. If they have only said the doors were shut, 
we ought tobe content with that, and not for the sake of an 
objection, add that they were fastened also. © mee 

A. B. concludes his series of difficulties by saying, “ how could 
it (the body of Jesus) finally be carriedup into heaven, and 
enjoy immortality ?” To this Panswer, that the cause assigned 
by those who. assert the fact is every way equal to the effec . 
It was the Deity that raised him from the dead ; it was he 
that took him to heaven (whatever that place may be); it was 
he that gave him immortality. But, says A. B. “ how all or” 
any of these things could be I have not power to conceive, and — 
how they can be reconciled to reason 1 have yet to learn.” 1 
he will admit that God is able to do these things, Paul will 
shew him the reasonableness of them. Me, 
_ ** Kan is sown unto corruption; he is raised in incorruption :_ 
he is sown in dishonour; heis raised in glory : he is sown in 
weakness ; he is raised in power : he is sown an animal body 5 
he is raised a spiritual body. There is an animal body, and_ 
there is a spiritual body ; and thus saith the scripture, the — 

first man Adam became a living animal, but the last Adam 7 
a spirit, that giveth life. The spiritual, however, was not first,” 
but the animal ; and afterward the spiritual. ‘The first, a man 
from the ground, dust: the second, aman from heaven, hea-_ 
venly. They, that are earthy, are like the ddam of the” 
ground; and they, that are heavenly, like him from heaven. ~ 
And, as we have borne the likeness of the earthy man, we shall _ 
also bear the likeness of the heavenly. { mean this, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit a divine kingdom ; nor~ 
will this corruption inherit the incorruption thereof. Behold! — 
I tell you a mystery : we shall not all die indeed, but we shall 
all be changed ina moment, in the glance of an eye, at the — 
last trumpet; for the trumpet will sound, and the dead will” 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must — 
put on immortality. But, when this corruptible shall have put — 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immorta= 
lity ; then will that scripture be fulfilled, Death is swallowed 
up im victory.” *—“ But we are citizens of heaven; whence _ 
indeed we are expecting a deliverer, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who will change this lowly body of our’s into the form of his — 
glorious body, according to that efficacy by which he is able 
even to make all things subject to himself.”’+ : 


| 
* 1 Cor. xv. 42-54, + Phill. ii. 20, oh. Wakefield’s Translation. 
] 
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_ And that Paul’s ideas respecting the fact of a future state 
‘of existence, or the manner of it are not inconsistent with 
reason, Mr. Paine himself has shewn (Age of Reason, part 
}. page 44), where he says, “1 trouble not ‘myself about the 
manner of my future existence; I content myself with be- 
hieving, even to positive conviction, that the power that 
gave me existence is able to continue it in any manner and 
dorm he pleases; either with or without this body : and it ap- 
pears more probable to me that | shall continue to exist here- 
after than that I should have had existence, as 1 now have, be- 
fore that existence begun.”’?. Now the only difference between 
Mr. Paine and the apostles of Jesus is, that they teach asa 
positive fact what he thinks extremely probable ; and they 
produce the resurrection of Jesus as a proof. Ifthen God has 
the power to raise a dead man to life, and to change his form 
‘and manner to suit the state in which he isto exist for the fu- 
ture, where can he the difficulty of accounting for the ascension 
of Jesus, or for his enjoying immortality, especially when we 
consider him as acharacter of such exemplary virtue, and the 
founder of a'system so sublime and rational ? was it not consis- 
tent with reason that the Deity should distinguishsuch.a per- 
‘son with peculiar regard? and in so doing, did it not furnish 
‘the strongest motive to virtue, by shewing how highly it was 
regarded and distinguished by Deity in the person of Jesus? — 
~ 1 have taken up so much of my paper in endeavouring to 
remove the objections of A. B. whom | should be proud to hail 
as a Christian brother, that 1 must defer my more direct evi- 
dences of the resurrection of Jesus to a future essay, But, 
‘Sir, allow me, to express my surprise that, notwithstanding my 
challenge to Mr. Burdon, [ have not seen any answer from 
him in your Magazine to my evidences. He has been en- 
gaged, it is true, in preparing “ Materials for Thinking,” and 
in replying to some others of your correspondents ; but in my 
judgment he has done it in so trifling and evasive a manner, 
that I can hardly suppose it to be the original Mr. B. But 
should he yet condescend to notice them, I do hope that it will 
be in a more manly and direct manner; that he will not throw 
out declamatory sneers or unfounded assertions, nor ramble 
‘from Dan to Beersheba when the point is directly before him. 
I have called for adequate causes for facts and effects, which 
A have adduced, the existence of which even he cannot 
deny; and I expect he will decidedly and unequivocally pro- 
duce them; for any thing else, I shall not reply to, or even 
condescend to notice. lam, Sir, your's, &c. 
: CuRrisToOPHiLus. 
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‘ON THE INCONSISTENCY OF UNITARIANS IN SUPPORTING | 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY. — re | i fi, 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
sin, - : | 
{ WISH to appear in your valuable Magazine as an advocate 
& for consistency, which is most glaringly violatedin the con- | 
duct of those Unitarians who support the present Bible Socie= — 
ty. I think an institution for promoting general knowledge 
throughout the known world laudable ina high degree, bt 
there isno work thata man can set his hand to, of so noblea ~ 
nature as the diffusion of Christian knowledge. a 
A faithfal history of the life and doctrines of Jesus isthe — 
best missionary that canbe sent out; it will neither need a 
black coat or bishop’s apron to set it off : 1 am persuaded that 
nothing can so effectually improve mankind as a rational, 
comprehensive, and a well-grounded belief in the gospel cove= | 
nant. But, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask the seriousUnitarian, what 
it is that can induce him to unite with the bigoted Trinitarians 
in this wonderful work—men who will not consent to promote 
the circulation of any other than the old version,which is partly — 
composed of the most ridiculous fables that the mind can well 
imagine, or credulity assent to ? j a 2S i 
‘The champions among the Unitarians have deemed many 
parts of the present version as calculated to subvert the best 
principles of Jesus, and as certainly false as the word of God is 
true—not to mention that it contradicts the word of God.” 
How then can the conscientious Unitarians join in promoting 
the spread of this lying version, especially as they have an 


uA 


improved one at hand ?* ad 
Some of them make answer that in this respect they imitate 
that benevolent character Charles Fox, who did all the good 
he could, though, he was not permitted to do all he wished ; but _ 
there is a wide difference between doing allthe good we can, 
and doing mischief; for mischievous in a high degree have 
the best Unitarian writers considered the many interpolations: 
that are to be met with in the present version; and ‘the prin- 
ciple of doing evil that good may come is of a dangerous and 
delicate nature. Ad 
Asa Unitarian, J feel sorry tosee so large a number of the 
most enlightened men of the age (as the Unitarians certainly 
are) aid in disseminating those gross errors which our worthy 
‘ : 


* We would recommend Mr. Wakefield’s translation as far superior 
to the version here alluded to, which in our opinion is highly objection-_ 
able, and unworthy of being distributed. under the title of “ The 
Improved Version.”’-~Lpivor. i 


On the Originality of a Sonnet. Whe} 


donder Dr. Priestley says, tend to idolatry ; such as the miracu- 
- Tous conception, &c.—1 shall be obliged’ to the Bible: Society 
- Unitarian to inform me, how he can ‘reconcile his. sending the 
present corrupt version, which is tainted with popery, “into dis 
tant nations (as the true and genuine history of the birth, life, 
and doctrines, of Christ), with his zeal for the improved version, 
or with his love of truth. AB Mart Your! s, &c. - 
eerie’, Jan. 19, 1812. sae A UNITARIAN, 


i f ; > seoosesosner sess sess ae 


ON THE ORIGINALITY or A SONNET, 
oy 5 3 Ye. 


—— F 


To the Editor of the Freethinking ingest Magazine. 
ete > i SIR, 
ath 7 HEN you requested of me an explanation respecting the 
- originality of my Sonnet, | readily complied; and in 
diving so, “1h certainly did not expect that 1 should have sub- 
jected myselfto farther insult. However weak or insufficient 
'.the language of that explanation, it was dictated by truth, and 
from the impulse of momentary indignation. it wasa“ plain 
--unvarnished tale,” and containedevery explanation which 1 
» intend to make ; and whatever is the motive of my opponent— 
however base his insinuations, or uncandid, ilberal, and unmanly 
Eg his assertions, and abusive scurrility, they cannot create in me any 
» < other sensations than contempt, and will consequently i in fu- 
ture be passed over in silence.* __'l remain, &c. 
ol Southwark, Jan. 1812. emia ths Frances TAYtor. 


- 


* We have inserted the above letter, because we think it tends ina 
~ great measure to bring this original dispute to a termination. Here are 
) two writers, who profess to be authors of the.sonnet in question, with as 
* Amuch confidence on both sides as was evinced by the Israelitish mothers 
be --each of whom claimed the living child-as her own. Weare not will- 
|. jug that our susricz should be surpassed even by Solomon’s wispom;and 
i if 9 we thought the claims of the contending parties were equal, we would 
‘willingly say, “ divide the sonnet, and give half tothe one adhalf to the 
Nother; but if we are to judge from the contest this sonnet has ocea- 
“sioned, we suppose the real poet would rather be deprived of his or her 
offspring altogether than suffer it to he mutilated or injured.- What thén 
| lust be the fate of this child of the Muses ?--we wie hy to restore it to its 
: \parent—-surely there must be some register of its birth t The friend of Al- 
phonzo has seen it in print “ considerably antecedent” to its apptarance 
in this Magazine ; Jet him bring the first printed copy of it to thé pub- 
“disher’ s—if it has appeared before the public, as long as four years ago, 
then it is Alphonzo’s, Miss Taylor professing to have written it “ nearly 
“four years since.’ If Miss T. wishes to establish her claim, let her favour 
‘us with asight of the first manuscript copy she has of the sonmet—if it has 
been written so long ago, itis probable it may bear some internal or 
‘circumstantial evidence to ascertain pretty nearly its date. As this me- 
thod is straight and open to either of the parties, we cannot held our- 
selves bound 1 to insert any farther communications on the subject; butif 
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DIVINE REVELATION—EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. ~ 


‘0 the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 


SIR, 


S Mr. Burdon has been twenty years in arriving at his 
present conclusions, and as he has given us his objections 


only to the precepts of Jesus, so ably and so satisfactorily an-_ 
swered, I conceive, to every unprejudiced mind, by G. G. F. - 


in your number for December last, and by J. D. in January, 


1 take leave, through the medium of your Magazine, to request — 


{ 


of him his reasons for asserting that ‘‘ there never was, nor ne~ 


ver will be, such a thing asa divine revelation;” as also to ~ 


state, as briefly as possible, his objections to the direct and po-- 


sitive evidences of Christianity. _., l remain, &c. i 
Blackfriars, Jan. 1812. W. 1. 
; , DPILIEIPLILLLI LE DE PILE LLLP a 


ANSWER TO “ THE REFLECTOR.” 
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uo 


« A minute investigation into the merits of education has an imperi- — 


4 


ous claim on eyery one who exercises his reason before he pronounces — 


his opinions; and suchan investigation is doubly incumbent on the Re- — 
flector. He therefore solicits the attention of his readers, and should — 


he either in this or in any of his future lucubrations, establish a false — 
position, he requests them to banish every idea of forbearance, and publicly 
refute it ; as experience has taught him that truth is a sacred emanation — 
from the prolific source of free discussion.”——Reflector, vol. i. p. 418. 4 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians? Magazine. 


sIR, 


* 


E pow. deceitful are swords—how imposing is language—_ 


how easy is it to round a sentence, or to express some | 
excellent truth in a way which shall excite admiration in- 
every breast, and yet the heart of the writer may feel no more 
of the force of the sentiment than the pen with which he writes! 
The air of candour which seemed to accompany the above | 


it rests in its present stage, we are compelled somewhat reluctantly to give 
itas our opinion—that, on the face of the thing, it certainly appears more 
probable that a person should affix his name to a sonnet not his own, and 
which had been printed some time before in a work circulating among a 
. different class of readers, than that any one should be so wantonly iuda- 
cious as to snatch at the production of another, as his own, the moment it ; 
falls from the press.—Miss T. promised,that if it should be necessary, her 
friend should wait upon us, “and take upon himself the responsibility at-- 


tached to the originality of her sonnet.” Alphonzo has solemnly engaged 


to meet any person the'lady might depute, at our office, or elsewhere. 
~—This would terminate the litigation; but now (if we can understand the 


above letter) Miss Taylor declines the interview——declines fulfilling the en- 

gagemeut which she hersell at first proposed--and consequently declines 

the only means of establishing her honour.~-“ Infamy must attach some= | 
y t he 


where.’’~-Epiror. 


, h 
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_ cited paragraph, induced me to believe that its author was in 
reality a friend to truth, and that ifever he engaged in contro- 
versy, his only wish would be to convince or to be convinced. 
1 differed materially with ‘the Reflector” on some important 
principles contained in his fourth paper; and, so differing, felt 
it both just and necessary to bring them into discussion, par- 
ticularly when 1 considered the beidness of his assertions, and 
the confidence with which his opinions were advanced, Led 
on by the fair and specious shew of liberality, I acted agreeable — 

to hisadvice—ZI banished every idea of forbearance, and attempt- 
edat once to refute those positions which appeared to be 
fallacious. | 

As“ the Reflector” thinks for himself, so 1 think for my- 
self; and as he chooses his own manner of supporting his own 
sentiments, so I think 1 have an equal right. to do the same. 
This right 1 assumed in my observations on his favourite po-_ 
sition, ‘‘ that man is the slave of the passions ;” and how am 
i surprised to tind the reception my argument has met with ! 
Could Ihave anticipated any thing of the kind—could 1 have 
supposed that ‘ the Reflector” had so much tenacity about 
him as to feel it a personal insult merely to dissent from his 
epinions—1 would have remained silent, rather than have been 

- instrumental in making him betray his weakness or his pride. 

Perhaps prejudice, bigotry, and illiberality, can never ap- 
pear more conspicuously contemptible, than when evinced — 
by one who professes to censure and correct those foibles in 
others. It is truly pitiable to see a writer assuming the aus- 
picious title of “ the Reflector’’--a name which implies coolness, 
’ deliberation, dignity, and candour—and yet at the same time 

manifesting, through long and successive pages, the very re- 

‘yerse of those qualities. For consistency sake, if these pa- 
pers are to be continued inthe same spirit as the last, Jet them 
pass under some other title—the Ranter—the Raver—the De- 
claimer—or any thing but—“ the Reflector.” It will be time 
enough for the writer to resume his title of Reflector, when 
reflection has re-assumed its seat : not that this misapplication 
of terms ean deceive others so much as himself. When the 

- Bedlamite fancies himself a monarch, we are not deceived; we 

have but one feeling of pity for his disordered imagination ; 

and so when this writer styles himself “the Reflector,” his read- 
ers must smile-at the conceit, but at the same time lament the 
state of mind in which such a conceit could originate. 

When I contemplate the situation of “ the Reflector” (for 
such we must call him, for distinction sake), 1 confess I never 
felt less inclined to take up my pen in my own defence—pity 
almost compels me tosilence, for my antagonist has butted 
against me with so much violence that he has knocked himself 
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down; and to treat him as he deserves, would appear like 
trampling on him. To pass by the infuriated Reflector un- 
noticed would be my choice, but as this might be construed 
into cowardice, I am reluctantly compelled to lift him from 
the earth, in order to throw him down again. - a. 

From the pen of a writer who professes to bea reasoncr, 
perhaps there has seldom appeared a more compleat farrago 
of paraphrastical bombast than this paper exhibits: pluck from 
it the gay plumage of words, and it is meagre in the extreme— 
the texture ofthe argument isso open, that it will scarcely hang: 
together to be examined—it has not even the merit of being 
‘sophistical ; and the attempts to bewilder and confound the 
sybject in dispute are so awkward, that [am content tolet the 


merits of the question rest on the argument contained in my, 


last letter. Assertion is contradicted by assertion—positions 
the most opposed to each other range together in the same 
paragraph—charges are made in one sentence to be destroyed 
in the next—the recommendations to candour follow the exhi- 
bitions ofscurrility—some points are most laboured, because 
they have least to do with the subject; and others are rendered 
more obscure in the attempts to simplifythem. ’ Pointless wit, 
and ill-natured irony, run through the whole of the perform- 
ance; and the writer has been at.some pains to collect all the 
hackneyed insinuations, and common-place reflections, which 


have so often flourished through the heated pages of controver- - 


sy, that their effect is no longer felt. ‘To accuse an adversary 
with weakness, ignorance, or idiotism, has become too stale to 
excite contempt in his breast, or even to relax the risible 
muscles ofthis face—he considers these things-as mere words 


of course, and when he is threatened with ‘ silent contempt,” 


he prepares to receive a long and clamorous reply. 
This curious performance opens witha very excellent ex- 
ordium on the fate of writers in’ general, and the contracted 
spirit of controversy. ‘The Reflector” seems to indulge in 
a sort of soliloguy—apparently elevated above the gross at- 
mosphere of ignorance, passion, and pride, he looks down like 
some superior being on all the little foibles ofhumanity, whase 
influence is incapable of being felt by his more exalted nature; 
but soon we behold Satan lke lightning fall from heaven, for 
in the very next paragraph he commences the scurrility he had 


been censuring, and sinks into the littleness he had been las 


menting. , 

The writer is extremely unfortunate in tacking these pre- 
liminary observations to his paper, for that which is bad in 
itself is rendered more strikingly so by the force of contrast— 
itveminds me of the picture in Bowles’s window, of Life and 
Death contrasted : it isa female figure—one-half has all the 


; 
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~~ dress of fashion and the bloom of beauty—the other halfis a 


a 


skeleton, grim and horrible. | 


_To show that 1 have not misrepresented this heap of confu- 
sion, 1 have brought together some of the heterogeneous frag- 


ments from the general mass. 


The reader will perceive that 


the passages are selected without much attention to the connec- 

_ tion in which they ‘stand, as he can readily satisfy. himself ia 
this respect by turning to the paper itself, though the connec- 
tion of mere abuse is certainly of very little importance. 


REFLECTOR 


' “ Controversies, generally speak- 
ing, are ‘conducted with little can- 
dour and with still less respectful 
- or even decent language. It is but 
_ too common for scurrility, misrepre- 

sentation, and abuse, to supersede 

_ the exercise ofargument; and wri- 
-ters indulge in personal invective at 
a time when they ought to exhibit 
the greatest liberality.” 

’ = REFLECTOR. 

_ * Perhaps no writer ofany degree 
of respectability has wholly escaped 
the censures of some who think 

‘themselves wiser thanhimself. No 
_mmatier how perfect his system, ~or 

- conclusive his reasoning, multi- 

tudes, though actuated by different 

~ motives, will strenuously oppose it. 

One will accuse him of ignorance, 

another of eccentricity, a third of 

folly, of error, of falshood, or infact 

\ of any thing.” 


* 


REFLECTOR. 

“¢ The sarcastic severity of‘ Sa- 
ceto’ on the style of ‘the Reflector’ 

’ $5, alike with his attack, illiberal. 
Was.it worthy of a Freetbinking 
Christian to” select detached sen- 
tences, and not to notice the train 
of argument which supported 
them?” 


REFLECTOR. 

“If he (Saceto) intended it as 

‘apersonal insult, he has only to 

‘add that it is beneath the dignity 

“of a public writer, when combat- 

“ing generalopinions, to descend lo 
individual reflection.” 


Sis 


oersus 


REFLECTOR. ; 
“If* the Reflector’ has been hur- 
ried away by the warméh of his own 
feelings inio intemperate language, 
let it be remembered that ‘Sacete? 
first gave the provocation by con- 
temptious insinuations and illiberal 
invectives, and has thereby. drawn, 
upon himself the castigation he new 
receives.” 
5 d 
REFLECTOR. 3 ~ 
“In following ‘ Saceto’ through 
this maze of absurdity, we come to_ 
a most particular point.--Cam any 
thing apnear more truly ridiculous — 
thana man who, after attempting 
by an accumulation of weak, un- 
meaning, and vague assertions, to 
refute a position which he after- 
wards candidly. acknowledges he 
does not understand ?” 
“ What piliful reasoning, ”’ &c. 
“Js it the puny offspring of * Sa- 


22 


ceto’s’ ‘own prolific brain X 


i" 


RUFLECTOR. 

“ As it is, chisels, philosophers, 
statues, and forked lightning--Ve- 
pus and Franklin--Apollo, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, appear so admi- 
rably jumbled together, that’ it 
might require a greater connois- 
seur than ‘the Reflector’ judici- 
ously to determine their respective 
places.” 

REFLECTOR. 

“ Perhaps though, after dabbling 
in painting, in sculpture, and me- 
taphystes, he (Saceto) may also have 
studied the’ intricacy and chicanery 
of the law under the Atiorney-ge- 
neral, and have thus acquired iis 
mode of perception and reasoning.” 


w 
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As to the subject in dispute, 1 confessI do not feel disposed 
to go farther intoit ; I expressed my ideas as well as I was able 
in my first letter, and feel satisfied that, by turning to that let- 
ter, the reader will find a full and complete answer to all 
that “the Reflector” has said before or since. My argument | 
remains untouched, and all that is left for me to do at present 
is, to notice some of the most material misapprehensions and 
misrepresentations of that argument on the part of “the Re-- 
flector.” ) | 

“The Reflector” is wonderfully witty in representing me | 
as “ a philosopher,.a man of science, and moreover a con- | 
noisseur.”” He tells us, that it might naturally be expected > 
that lam intimately acquainted with the fine arts ; but he thinks ° 
lam nevertheless ignorant of the “ rudiments of logic.”—1 
eandidly confess that my knowledge of either the fine arts or 
logic is like “‘ the Reflector’s” philosophy, rather superficial ; 
but still Ihave taste enough to admire the most those produc-. 
' tions of the arts which approximate nearest to perfection. 
In sculpture, 1 think | have sufficient judgment to prefer the | 
highly finished monument in the chapel of Blenheim by Rys- 
brack, in honour ofthe Marlborough family, to thé hideous | 
monsters, called angels, which sprawl round the shrine of the 
two gallant captains in St. Paul’s. In painting, 1 can distinguish 
between the truth of nature delineated by the pencil of a Mor- | 
_ land, and the miserable daubing of a country sign painter ; and 

even in logic, | boast myself a sufficient adept to esteem the 
sober and dispassionate argumentation of Locke to the rho- 
‘domontade of “ the Reflector.” Thisis all I pretend to, and 
this is enough to justify me in the allusions 1 made as illustra- 
‘tive of my argument. | 

The first part worth noticing in point of argument, is where 

this writer tells us hehad only affirmed “ that men have been, | 
are now, and it is most probable ever will be, the slaves of the | 
passions, while existing on the surface of this terrestrial globe.” | 
"This, though much softened down, is still the point at issue be- | 
tween us ; 1 certainly have admitted that men in general are 
more influenced by their passions than their reason; but still | 
1 contend that itis most probable they will not ever rémain so. 
A very partial survey of the history of the past, compared | 
with the present condition of society, will convince us that rea- | 
son has more influence over the actions of men in the present | 
than in past ages ; and have we nota right to expect that its | 
influence willbe more extensive “over the men of future ages | 
than ofthe present? But there are those who seem to derive 
considerable pleasure from believing that the world grows 
worse and worse ; there is aclass of philosophers who suppose 
that every thing moves in a retrograde motion, and, in the 


{ 


ee 
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teeth ofall the improvements of the times, ‘tell us, with“ the 


Reflector‘ in the past there is much to admire, in the 


present there is much to bewail !” | 


“ Foes to all living worth except their own, 
And advocates for folly dead and gene.” 


“The Reflector” has found it convenient for his purpose to 
mutilate my argument on thispart ofthe subject. “Men ever 


‘have been (says he, page 36), and are now, the slaves of the 
- passions ; yet‘ Saceto’ takes a flying-leap over this, and loses 


himself in an absurd conjecture of what they may be; and 


~ *yet modestly affirms that he intends not to indulge in theoreti- 


_cal speculations, unless they are bottomed in fact, and support- 
_ed by experience.” Here the writer has contrived to leave 


out three little words, which words were the very pivot on 
which the argument turned. Here isthe sentence as it stands 


- in my letter—‘ I donot mean to indulge in theoretical specu- 
dations, unless they are in some way bottomed in fact, and sup- 


ported by experience :” the meaning of which I should have 
thought sufficiently obvious. Were there zo instances of men 
overcoming their passions, or of education rendering the hu- 
man character amiable, then I certainly should have been in- 
dulging in theoretical speculations, unsupported by fact, and 
unfounded in experience ; but with the knowledge of such in- 
stances, however few, I maintain, that my speculations were 
“in some way bottomed in fact, and supported by experience.” 
But the bashes must see, that by omitting these three words 
inthe middle of the sentence, “the Reflector” has made my 
argument require gencral fact and general experience to sup- 
port it; than which nothing could have been more contrary 
to my design, for in the very next paragraph 1 anticipate-the 
objection of these being “ particular instances.” It is to be 
hoped, for the credit of ‘ the Reflector,” that this palpable — 
omission is an error of the press: 

In order to obviate the force of the objection contained in 
page 534, line4A0, of the “ Advice to young Men,” this writer 
asks ‘‘Is vice, folly, or hypocrisy, to triumph with impunity ? 
Is it to escape the honest lash of satire on account of the eauses 
by which it is produced?” Certainly! ! ifhis own hypothesis 
be true—if the passions cannot be controuled, satire can be 
of no avail—every motive to improvement is paralysed—every 
attempt at reformation is palsied—and as well might “ the Re- 
flector’” utter a philippic against the sun for shining, or the 
seas for raging, as censure man for being * the slave of the 
passions.” ; 

The quibble upon my asking “ what is meant by man’s hbe- 
ing the slave of the passions” is too trifling for explanation— 
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no one could mistake my intention—not even “ the Re- 
flector.” ; 


My candid antagonist sometimes makes free to break in upon — 


my reasoning in the middle, and without the least ceremony 


leaves out all.that has gone before, giving the con¢lusion with- 


out noticing the premises. Thus for éxample—“ now (says 
Saceto) it follows by clear and positive deduction, if Lamright 
in my conjecture, that man is not necessarily and essentially the 
slave of the passions. So after all that ‘ Saceto’ has said ; 
after cutting, maiming, backing, and reviewing a position, he 
at last modestly concludes, #fhe 2s right in his, conjecture, it is 
false.’ But what-was the conjecture of Saceto? This may 
‘be seen by .turning to page 533—“‘ But does the writer mean 
to imply that the passions are always-indulged improperly 
and to excess? “Ifso, he is contradicted by facts, and Iam 
willing to suppose itis not the case with himself,” that is, I 
am willing to suppose ‘ the Reflector’ does not always in- 
dulge his. passionsimproperly and toexcess. ‘This was my 
conjecture—it happened I was wrong in my conjecture, andso 
“the Reflector’ seems to think; but he is rather severe 
in calling my reasoning “ pitiful’ on this account. My rea- 
. soning, I think, was good; though 1 certainly was unfor- 
tunate in choosing so pitiful an illustration. . 


_ This writer informs us, ‘¢ that the standard he erected was~ 


perfectability,, and to that standard he still proudly ‘points.”” 
Thisis like erecting a finger-post for the assistance of the 
_ traveller, and pointing it to some opposite road from that im- 
_phied in the direction. - The way to perfection “ the Reflector” 
. writes up, and yet the road to which the finger points leads to 
imperfection. ‘To talk to men about “ perfectability,” who are 
necessarily ‘“ the slaves of the passions,” is worse than ridi- 
culous—it is adding insult to their already degraded condi-. 
tion. - 
“¢ Was it weak,‘ Saceto’ (asks the Reflector), while pleading 
the omnipotence of education, to point to the genius of Frank- 


~ 


jin or not?” Franklin was not referred to as an instance of 


the power of education—Franklin was great without educa- 
tion, but surely he would have been greater with education 
-—Franklin was not a perfect character—he was a good che- 
mist, and a goodeconomist, and a good politician ;-but the edu- 
cation for which 1 am contending is that which makes a Goop 
MAN. lt is not a system which merely fosters genius, but 
which also promotes virtue—aman may possess talent and un- 
derstanding—he may have abilities as a writer—he may 
speak with the tongue of men and of angels—he may excel in 
ail that. flowery rhetoric which : 


“« Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart,” 
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and yet be vain, overbearing, dogmatical, and even “ the slave 
of his passions.” . 

‘There is one observation of “the Reflector’s” which must 
not remain unnoticed, as it will prove that he has read the let- 
ter to which he pretends to reply, in the most hasty manner :— 
“the Reflector, in asking if all men were born alike, did not 
certainly expect to be misunderstood or misrepresented ;” and 

‘I insist, that he was neither misunderstood or misrepresented. 
He adds, “ None but an ideot Would suppose, that he intended 
to deny that there was “a natural and necessary difference in 
man.” ‘This blundering is really unaccountable ; for who ever 
supposed that “ the Reflector” did intend to deny this? Not 
‘¢ Saceto”’—there is not asentence, ora word in his letter, that 
can bear such a construction. ‘‘ The Reflector,” in this in- 
stance, seems determined to plunge through thick and thin, in 
order to run over “* Saceto ; but he will take hold of the bridle 
of his Pegasus, and gently lead him back again to the path of 
the record. 

Inhis sixth paper (page 414), “‘ the Reflector” asks, “ are 
all men born alike,” &c. And the affirmative of this he ima- 
gined (though erroneously) to be the opinion of those who 
contend that ‘* education makes the man.” He. occupies 
nearly a page in refuting this opinion, which might well have 
been spared, for it was merely beating the air—his adversaries 
believing just as he does, that there is a natural and necessa- 
ry difference in man.” Now then, when “ Saceto” came to 
remark on this part of the argument—To the question of “ the 
Reflector” —* are all men born alike, with equal passions, 
with equal genius, with minds equally tractable, capable of 
improvement, and susceptible of virtuous impressions?” he 
replies, ‘* No, certainly not ; who ever pretended they were ?” 
«‘ Saceto” then goes on to account for this ‘ natural and 
necessary difference in man,” and to shew that its admission 
does not destroy the truth of the position, that ‘‘ education 
forms the man.’’—This is the simple state of the argument, and 
J am confident it was so understood by every reader—‘* the 
Reflector” excepted. How then am I astonished to find my- 
self charged, with supposing “ that he (the Reflector) intended 
to deny that there was a natural and necessary difference in 
man !”—Let me suppose a Catholic and a Freethinking 
Christian disputing about transubstantiation—the Catholic 
should first ask this foolish question, in point of argu- 

' -ment— 

Catholic——Pray do you mean to say thatall bread and wine 
is the body, blood, and divinity of Jesus ? 

Freethinking Christian —No, certainly not; who ever pre- 

_ tended any thing of the kind? , 
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~ Catholic. Why, you fool, how could you misunderstand me ?— 
none but an ideof wouldsuppose that | intended to say that all 
bread and wine is the body, blood, and divinity of Jesus. — 
The Freethinking Christian would shrug up his shoulders, - 
and think it rather hard that he should be accountable for the 
idiotism of his adversary. a 
The apology of “ the Reflector” for his ill temper is childish 
to adegree :— If the Reflector has been hurried by the 
warmth of his own feelings into intemperate language, letitbe | 
remembered that. Saceto first gave the provocation by contemp- 
tuous insinuation, and illiberal invectives.” Thus have f 
seen a peevish and quarrelsome school-boy foaming with rage 
and swoln with passions, and when brought before the stern 
’ authority of the master, for abusing, kicking, and cuffing his 
companion—his only excuse is— Please, Sir, hecalled me names , 
Sir.— Please, Sir, he struck me first, Sir! Be Ar ecg te 
The Reflector wishes to know “ if Saceto is a materialist ?”’ 
Saceto’s compliments to ‘ the Reflector,” and begs to inform 
him, in answer to his polite enquiry, that, he is a materialist—is 
duly sensible of the condescension of“ the Reflector” in letting 
him know that he “is not ;” but begs he will not consider kim- 
selfat issue with Saceto on this account, Saceto being of opin- 
ion that the disputant in the intricate doctrines of Matter and 
Spirit should possess certain qualifications, such as femper, per- 
spicuity, anda knowledge of the subject. In the absence of these, 
though Saceto, like Rasselas, might feel it prudent tobow in 
silence to the philosopher, yet he is fearful he should find him 
“one of those sages whom he should understand less as he 
heard him longer.” sd 


Surry, Jan. 14, 1812. SACETO. 
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THE UNITARIANS AND THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Freethinking Christians’ Magazine. 
SIR, : a) 
S none of your correspondents have favoured the public 
“\ with any remarks on that wonderful phenomenon, the Bi- 
ble Society, | beg leave to submit my opinion of it to your dis- 
posal. [havea good deal of phlegm in my constitution, but 
any thing very monstrous excites my attention for a time. — 

1 consider the union of the High and Low Churchmen, with 
the Quaker, the common Dissenter, and the Unitarian, a most 
curious medley of pride, obsequiousness, insipidity, self-conceit, - 
and inconsistency. This hugé mass of offensive qualities is 
combined together, for what ?—Why, to propagate the word 
of God with a mixture of filthy heathenish fables: the first . 


% 
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of which is designed, and well calculated, to stagger our faith 
in that most authentic and rational history of the genealogy of 


Jesus, contained in the first part of the first chapter of Matthew. 
From this accurate statement, who can augur any good? On 


‘the contrary, we must anticipate evil; for the best things when 


corrupted become the worst. .The reflecting and well-in- 
formed mind must be painfully affected to see so large a body 
of men.as forms the Bible Society agree together to delude 
~ ignorant and unsuspecting in so serious a matter as res 
igion. 

“There is something so amiable, and so evidently calculated 
to promote the happiness of man, in that beautiful and perfect 
system of morality which Jesus taught—in connexion with 


‘that glorious and exhilarating prospect which it holds’ forth 
to us beyond the grave—that every one who feels for the hap- 


piness of his fellow-creatures must wish Christianity to be uni- ~ 
versally believed and acted upon. Next, in point of impor- 


~. tance to the.Christian religion, is that varied and voluminous 


work the Book of Nature, which may always be read with pro- 
fit ; and we should be careful not to divert the mind froma 
perusal of the intelligible creation, to a work replete. with 
error and absurdity, as we must consider the version of the 
New Testament, and which the above society agree to propa- 
gate. ; 

”-Twish to see how far the moral character is implicated in 
supporting this institution :—No sooner does the day appoint- 
ed for the meeting of the friends of this society arrive, than 


the different sects sally forth in great numbers like crusaders 


going to do penance at Jerusalem. ‘There is no smallanalogy 
between this institution and the crusades: this is headed by 
many ecclesiastics, so was that—this represents the situation 
of those who are unacquainted witha corrupt version of the’ 
New Testament, as dismal -beyond description—that repre- 
sented the deplorable state of their brethren in the East. The 
crusaders considered the holy wars as an atonement for ever 
violation of humanity and benevolence—many of the Bible So 
ciety men, to my knowledge, pass by scenes of pecuniary 
wretchedness as soon as they leave their own doors, to give 
a guinea to the Bible Society. | 

Would it not be acting more like a Christian to relieve the 


' positive evils thatsurround us, than in. risking our superfluous 
- wealth upon an uncertain and foreign expedition ?-—Suppose 
' charity was to begin at home, and the thirty or forty thousand 
_ pounds which are collected upow thigoccasion, were to be 


applied to the relief of some of those twenty. thousand ofour 
feliow-creatures that rise every morning in our metropolis 
without knowing where to geta breakfast !—But leave this 
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part of the subject, and notice the conduct of the Unitarian — 
“in giving his assistance to the support of this institution, and 
thereby propagating what he believes to be error for truth. 
How can any individual. satisfy himself by sending into the 
_ world falsehood for truth ? Is this consistent with the love of 
truth as it is in Jesus? : 

With regard to the effect which this institution may have 
upon the religion of this island, many High Churchmen think 
it subversive of the established religion, and the Unitarians 
with whom | am acquainted, think the same; butin this ¢éle d 
iéte with the churchmen at their meetings, 1 have never yet 
heard the Unitarians urge that asa reason for giving their 
support to the society ; for, peradventure, in freely speaking - 
their mind, evil would come of it, and the blind churchman, 
opening his eyes, would withhold his guinea! , . 

1 am not in the habit of wielding the quill, but should you 
think this, or any part of it, worthy of a place in your Maga- 
zine, | shall be glad to see it in your next number. 


Your’s, &c. 
Biggteswade, Jan. 1812. A Freutuinxine Curistian. 
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THE ADMIRER OF NATURE.—No. VII. 


“See Winter comes to rule the varied year, 

Sullen and sad with all his rising train: ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms, be these my theme, 
These that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 

And heavenly musing.”—Thomson. 


N unison with the poet of the seasons, the Admirer of Na- 
ture has chosen for his subject the season of Winter—a 
theme which, as the poet observes, exalts the soul to solemn 
thought ; and in once more resuming his feeble pen to address 
his young readers, he feels a pleasure in reflecting, that tri- 
fling as his lucubrations may be, and attended with but: little 
advantage either to them or to himself, that at least he is, as 
he stated in his first paper, contributing his mite towards the — 
improvement of his species ; and if those of greater abilities 
would turn their talents this way, instead of employing them 
in the support of vice or injustice, the aggregate benefit to so- 
ciety would be great. 

But to return to the subject of Winter :—Cold and senseless 
must that mortal be, and lost to the best feelings of human na- 
ture, when the Spring smiles around, and every object seems 
to give earnest of future plenty—-who, as he treads the flowery 
turf, does not feel his breast glow with pleasure, when he hears 
the joyful notes which are poured forth from every grove—who 
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‘does not partake of the general joy, and feel impressed with 
a grateful sense of the goodness of the author of such happi- 

ness, and a wish in all things to obey his will, in order to enjoy 

the favour and approbation of so good a being, and merit the 

_rewards he has promised to those, »who, following the bright 
“ example of Jesus, make the observance of his commands, as \ 
revealed to us by Christianity, the rule and study of their lives. 

. - But how few are there when the snow covers the ground, 

‘and all seems to present a scene of desolation and horror, who 

. feel their hearts glow with the same fervour of devotion, the 

same gratitude to the Supreme Being, as in the scenes of 
Spring—who, looking beyond the face of things, see in the ap- 

parently cold and damp covering a warm mantle which Nature 

has provided to protect vegetation ; and when the winds and 

storms ravage the earth, see in this the hand ofdivine goodness, 

who has caused these winds and these storms to come in their 

due season to purify the air, and prevent those evils which its 

putrefaction might occasion; and however he may lament the 

individual injury it causes, yet he will consider, with Pope, 

} “ All partial evil’s universal good.” 4 


Winter is supposed to commence on the 2Ist of December, 
which is called the winter solstice; the sun’s distance from 
the zenith of the place then being greatest: and what may 
perhaps appear extremely strange is, that the sun is nearer to 
the earth in Winter than in Summer, but owing to the ob- 
liquity of his rays, we feel less of his heat. | 
As snow forms a peculiar feature of Winter, it demands some 
attention from the Admirer of Nature ; and to his young 
readers perhaps some explanation of its nature and formation. 
Considered without any reference to its utility, asa beautiful 
phenomenon, it claims our highest admiration ; but when we 
reflect onits use in the covering it affords to the tender plants, 
we are struck with its beneficial effects. In Winter, the higher 
regions of the air being extremely cold, the water of which the 
clouds are formed, condensed by this extreme cold, freeze, and 
slowly crystallizing, form little icy stars or darts, which, in their 
descent touching each other, unite and form flakes of snow: the 
small intervals which these darts leave between them, like so 
many pores filled with air, are the cause of their lightness. 
The small particles that compose these flakes being transpa- 
rent, and differently arranged, reflecting the light from all 
parts, occasion their extreme whiteness. Ice, when pound- 
ed, is equally white with snow ; and when examined by a mag- 
nifying glass, a flake of snow appears composed of a number of 
_ small points, diverging like rays from acentre. ‘The beneficial 
effects of snow, as affording protection to the vegetable tribe, 
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and the greatservice of frost, which, by expanding the water 
contained in the clods of earth in the ploughed fields, causes 
them to break, and thus preparing them for the reception of the 
seed, need not be dwelt upon. ‘The goodness ofthe Deity in 


thus ordering every thing for the best, cannot fail exciting our 


admiration and gratitude. oa 

Although Winter ca:not boast the vivid beauties of the 
Spring, or the rich bounty of Autumn, yet it is not without its 
charms to the minute observer. The beautiful effects of a hoar 
frost can scarcely be surpassed by any sight in nature; and 
though Winter may be deprived of vernal beauty, yet he 
may be considered, as Cowper in his Personification has styled 
him, ; / 


- 


“ King of intimate delights, 
Fire side enjoyments, home born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

_ Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 


Its long evenings present opportunities ofsocial intercourse 
and domestic felicity, which are not to be found in any other 
part ofthe year; and when the storm is raging without, and 


we are blessed with warmth and shelter, it calls forth our pity 


for those who are deprived of these advantages. But not con- 
tented with pitying, we should exert ourselves by every means 
in our power to alleviate the wants of the poor—not satisfied 
with commiserating their situation, we should seek out in- 
digence, and relieve it, and show that atleast we endeavour to 
be worthy of the blessings we possess. And whether ‘we view 


‘the unerring hand of the Deity in the opening blossoms of | 


Spring, in the more mature beauties of Summer, in the abun- 
dance of Autumn, or the chilling severity of Winter, we must 
‘more and more feel ourselves impressed with a love of his 
goodness, and admiration of his wisdom. How does the return- 
ing Spring exhilarate our hearts as it succeeds the gloomy period 
of Winter! its pleasures are heightened as it were by the con- 
trast : whereas, if it were continued, we should soon cease to 
regard it with the delight with which we now hail itsapproach. 
‘The charming vicissitudes of the seasons havebeen often com+ 
pared to the life of man. 
Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictur’d life. Pass some few years 
Thy flowring Spring, thy Summer’s ardent strength, 
Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 


And pale concluding Winter comes at ast, 
And shuts the scene. ; 


With these lines the Admirer of Nature will close this pa- 
per, hoping that his young readers will so use the. spring of 
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life in the practice of virtue and the attainment of knowledge, 
_ that when the winter approachesand is about to shut the scene, 
the bed of death will be smoothed with the reflection, that 
they have so well employed every season of their life, that they 
can look forward with hope and even certainty to a state be- 
‘yond the grave, where there is no care or sorrow, but where 
blooms eternal spring. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 


{Communications for this Article will Ve at all times acceptable. } 
eS 4 7 , * 
; CURSING WITH BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE. E 
f (yee following is extracted from Burn’s history of Westmoreland, and 
explains the use that was made by priests of cursing with Bell, Book, 
and. Candle :—<“* At the further Brough there ‘was a chapel or ora- 
tory, founded by John Brumskill, unto whom Thomas Blenkinsop, Esq. 
of Holbeck, gave the ground called Gibgarth, on condition that. he. 
should build a chapel there and also an hospital, with two beds in it 
for travellers and other poor people, and maintain and repair the same 
for ever; paying to him and his heiss two pence rent at Pentecost - 
yearly. And on defect of such maintaining and repairing the said cha= 
pel, hospital, and beds, the land to revert to the said Thomas and his heirs. 
In pursuance whereof, he the said John Brumskill founded an oratory 
orchapel, dedicated to our lady St. Mary, the Mother of Christ, and to 
St. Gabriel the archangel, who, as Roger Bishop of Carlisle, and Richard 
‘Abbot of Shap, did by writing, under their hands and seals affirm, 
_ wrought many fair and divers miracles by the sufferance of our Lord 
God. _ Two priests were esialished to sing and to pray in the said chapel 
for evermore, for the souls of the benefactors of the said chapel that 
.were departed from the world, and for the welfare of them that were 
- living; one of the said priests was to teach grammar, the other to in- 
struct children, willing to learn, singing, freely, without any salary from 
them. The foundation of this chapel was confirmed both by the bishop 
of Carlisle and the archbishop of York, and yet was afterwards opposed 
by the Vicar of Brough, whe conceived himself much prejudiced thereby, 
and particularly in respect of the oblations which were given from him to 
thesaid chapel. Whereupon he set up the cross, and lighted up candles 
in the church at mid-time of the day, caused the bells to be rung, and, 
cursed with bell, book, and candle, all those that should receive any obla- 
tions of them that resorted to the said chapel, or should give any <ncou- 
ragement unto the same. Brumskill, the founder, complained tothe arch- 
bishop’s court at York against the Vicar, Mr. Raisbeck, and obtained 
a sharp citation against him, censuring him as an abandoned wretch, 
and inflated with diabolical venom for opposing $0 good a work.” 
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A Prayer used by the. original Inhabitants of Madagascar, vulgarly 
termed Savages, 

Oh! Eternal, have pity on me, because [ am transitory ; Ob ! Infinite! 
because I am but an atom; Oh! Almighty! because lam weak ; Ob! source 
of life ! because I am drawing near tothe grave; Oh ! thou who-seest all 
things! because [ amin darkness ; Oh! all bounteous! because lam poor 3 
Oh! all sufficient ! because lam nothing! 
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LINES, 
Presented by a Lady to a social Party 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


LET others of Arcadia sing, 
- Of Tempe’s plain, of smiling Spring, 
Of Summer’s bloom,’ of Autumn’s 
store, 
Thy storms, O! Winter, please me 
more! 
When borne upon a northern gale, 
Thy snowy manile hides the vale, 
And Curistmas o’er thy icy brows, 
A smile of joy and gladness throws ; 
Bids Mirth and Youth attend thy 
train, 
And beck’ning from the distant plain, 
Where Pleasure, handmaid of the 
Spring, 
?Midstflow’ry meads is heard to sing, 
Bids her with thee to stay awhile, 
And o’er thy reign to cast asmile. 
Cunistmas! forgetful of her sire, 
Fell Superstition’s gloomy ire, 
Now lays her monkish cowl aside, 
And all to popish lore allied, 
In cloisters dark, with visage pale 
Messiah’s birth no more she’ll hail ! 
But joining Winter’s cheerful band 
Spread joy and mirth around the 
land. 
See! Charity thy steps attend, 
With smile serene, the poor man’s 
friend ; 
See Pity softening with a tear, 
Thy icy brow, thy frown severe; 
And Pleasure pure from all alloy, 
Domestic Peace and homefelt joy, 
Shall swift the ling’ring days deceive, 
And charm thy social lengthen’d eve. 
With harmless wit and converse 
sweet, 
Suchas when minds congenial meet, 
Domestic pleasures own thy sway, 
Relax’d by Summer’s fervid ray. 
See yonder pensive group appear— 
See in each eye the glistening tear— 
Compassion prompts the heartfelt 
sich, 
At fletions tales of misery. 
The volume clos’d, maternal smiles, 
Chases each tear, each sigh beguiles ; 
Their’s is the artless wish to please, 
Chaste mirth and unaffected ease. 
And circling round the cheerful fire, 


No pomp, no greatness they desire; ° 


The sire, with voice of conscious 
truth, : 
Relates events of earliest youth ; 
Withrapture dwells on pleasurespast, 
Such pleasures as are form’d to last. | 
Some wand rerfromfairvirtie’s ways 
Taught tears of penitence andpraise; _ 
The helpless orphan cloath’d and fed, 
Th’ oppressed taught to raise their 
head : 
The proud man humbled in the dust, 
The meek taught where to put their 
trust! 
These are the joys that never cease, 
That e’en in retrospect can please; 
That point to an unclouded way, 
Give omen of a brighter day. 
Ye wealthy fools ! ye guilty great! 
Incumber’d with vainpomp @ndstate, 
Foes to yourselves, who seek to find 
In these gay toys that peace of mind, 
Which, spite of all your idle show, 
Virtue alone can e’er bestow! 
Behold those storms your heights 
assail, Shs é 
Pass harmless o’er our humble vale ; 
Sce Happiness you’ve vainly sought, 
With us reside, unbrib’d, unbought. 
In vain you search the glitt’ring hall ; 
In vain! she’ll not attend your call; 
Gold cannot buy her envy’d stay, 
From courts she long has fled away. 
Where Virtue and Religion reign, 
There she is sought, nor sought in 
yain! ‘ 
There she exerts her softest pow’r, 
And with her influence gilds each 
hour. ’ ah 
Hail! Winter, hail! thy ev’ning close, 
Thy boist’rous winds, thy drifted 
snows, 
Thy frosty mornings bright and clear, 
When snow hides all ihe coming year, 
Windows with frostwork overlaid, 
By elfin pencil sure pourtray’d ; — 
With magic shapes and fairy groves, 
Such as where gallant Oberon roves { 
Thy brighten’d noon, when Phebus 
shows, ; 
A dreary waste of glittering snows, 
Thy social eve, thy splendid night, 
When aria glories ’muse the 
sight, ' 
These pleasures, Winter, civeto me, 
And I thy votary still will be. 
Dee. 25, 18k. eae 8 


